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Integrating Europe 


WORLD PEACE WILL NOT COME AS A RESULT OF DREAMS 


Prof. Ferdinand Hermens—Notre Dame, Ind. 


©. Is AN ERA of contrasts. On the one 
hand, technological developments have 
brought the countries of the world so close to- 
gether that, within a few years, a push-button 
war may be able to bring about mutual annihila- 
tion. On the other hand, the political organization 
of the world has followed the path of compart- 
mentalization. Wauthin little more than a decade 
after the First World War, more than a dozen 
new sovereign entities have come into existence. 
By 1923 the League of Nations had fifty-four 
members. In 1958 the membership of the United 
Nations comprises eighty-two states. The League 
of Nations, of course, did not come as close to 
the goal of universal membership as does the 
United Nations but, even so, the trend toward the 
formation of an ever-increasing number of 
“sovereign” and “‘independent’’ states is unmis- 
takable. 

That trend cannot continue. It has been esti- 
mated that, in ten or fifteen years, a dozen states 
may possess the hydrogen bomb, and with it a 
weapon capable of initiating world-wide destruc- 
tion. If the world is no true community in any 
other sense, it is one insofar as this great common 
danger is concerned. Yet, to mention this fact 
does not automatically point to a solution. Cer- 
tainly, a common defense against a common 
danger seems imperative. How to set up organs 
of government above the national level is, how- 
ever, another question again. No one looks 
any longer upon the United Nations as a safe- 
guard in this respect, although most of us would 
want to retain it as a hope. At the same time, 
the very difficulty encountered within the United 
Nations would seem to indicate that dreams for 


an effective and world-wide supra-international 
organization are as yet but dreams. 


A Gleam of Hope 


There is, however, a gleam of light in this 
gloomy picture. A few months ago a treaty 
went into effect which, over a period of years, 
is to establish a Common Market among “The 
Six,’ meaning the three Benelux countries (Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxemburg) plus France, 
Germany and Italy. It has been preceded by the 
European Coal and Steel Community which, for 
some years now, has made the six countries in- 
volved into a common market for some of their 
most essential products. What has been initiated 
in this limited but highly important field has one 
advantage: It works. Steel and coal are no 
longer commodities over which each of the six 
nations can dispose at its own free will. A 
supra-national organization has come into being 
and it has the power to make its decisions stick. 
In fact, the overall economic climate has changed 
considerably in recent years in the countries 1n- 
volved. Production does gravitate to the most 
efficient site, and national boundaries do lose 
their importance in the process. French heavy 
industry, for example, which tended to be rather 
conservative in the past, is now aware of the 
need to hold its own against the dynamic chal- 
lenge coming from across the Rhine which, by 
this time, it has countered with a few challenges 
itself. 

If, then, we are desirous about the need to 
explore ways of supra-national organization, the 
recent European experiences should be our 
guide. Several books have been published to 
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make its lessons available to us. None of those 
known to the author, however, possesses the 
merits of a modest but comprehensive and emi- 
nently readable volume contributed to the dis- 
cussion by Professor Arnold Zurcher.) The first 
advantage of Professor Zurcher’s book is that 
it constitutes a treatise on leadership. Deter- 
minism is not part of its author's creed. He 
knows that, while the statesman must build with 
the materials at hand, he, nevertheless, often has 
a chance to do something about the form of the 
building on which he works. Thus, there were 
good reasons why Europe, after 1945, should 
have taken the path of unification; the Com- 
munist threat was one of them. Yet, what 1s 
reasonable is never done automatically. In the 
first place, people must know what is reasonable 
and what is not, and they will always find the 
mental vision of some of their associates blurred 
by that intellectual confusion of which the lit- 
erature of the past several generations, with all 
its devotion to “isms,” has been so productive. 
In this regard those who began to work toward 
European unification in recent years had one 
great advantage. Important spadework had 
been done by Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
who had labored at the task of building a united 
Europe ever since the end of the First World 
War, his first book on that subject appearing 
in 1923. He found much theoretical acclaim, 
but also encountered the opposition of all of 
those “realists” who were rationalizing the vested 
interests connected with the status guo. When, 
in 1940, he landed on these shores as a refugee 
from the type of “United Europe” which Hitler 
had established, he plunged into the work of 
persuading the leaders of the Western powers 
to make a fresh start after Hitler’s defeat rather 
than to go back to the national antagonisms of 
the past. It was an arduous task, all the more 
so since President Roosevelt did not see things 
that way. The demand for “unconditional 
surrender” (which, in fact, could never be more 
than the postulate of a political vacuum within 
which anything might happen) had, perhaps, 
already begun to take roots in his mind. New 
York University, however, provided Count Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi with the opportunity to establish 
an intellectual center for his work. From that 
time on Professor Zurcher worked closely with 


1) Arnold J. Zurcher: The Struggle to Unite Europe: 
1940-1958. New York University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xix, 254. $5.00. 


Coudenhove, and came to share his hopes as 
well as his trials and disappointments. This 
fact, incidentally, lends an authenticity to this 
book which it would not otherwise have. When 
the center of gravity of the European movement 
shifted to the capitals of the six nations, Pro- 
fessor Zurcher remained in the closest possible 
touch with events, always viewing them, how- 
ever, from the vantage point of a political 
scientist able to analyze problems in general terms 
rather than from that of a mere practical observer 
who might be unable to see the forest for the 
tLecs: 

The “struggle to unite Europe” required po- 
litical as well as intellectual leadership. In this 
respect, Robert Schuman on the French, and 
Konrad Adenauer on the German side carried 
the brunt of the burden. Both of them repeat- 
edly took their political fate into their hands 
when they persisted in the work of integration, 
even when seemingly the obstacles in front of 
them mounted to the skies, as was the case after 
the rejection of the European Defense Community 
(EDC) by the French National Assembly in 
1954. Adenauer never wavered. On the French 
side, men like Jean Monnet and Guy Mollet 
went to work; they rightly decided not to limit 
their plans to the repair of the damage done, 
but to seek even higher and wider goals, with 
the result that the Treaty for a Common Market 
was eventually concluded. It might be men- 
tioned that they were always able to count on 
the loyal support not only of Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg, but also of Italy. In the latter 
country Alcide de Gasperi had established the 
policy in favor of European integration so firmly 
that even defeat in 1953, and his death in 1954, 
could not impair it. Other men worked for 
the same goals in all of the countries concerned, 
and it seems a pity that the Nobel prize for 
peace has never been conferred on any of them. 
For world peace, if it ever comes, will not come 
as a result of dreams. It will have to come 
from the type of attack on concrete problems 
which is characteristic of Europe’s recent attempt 
to bury the hatreds and rivalries which have 
separated its nations in the past. 


"Practical” Britain 


The six countries which have worked together 
so closely in recent years constitute, of course, 
only a part of Europe, even if, so far as Con- 
tinental Europe is concerned, it is economically 
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by far the most potent part. There has always 
been the problem of associating Britain with 
attempts at Continental unification. When, in 
1947, Winston Churchill sounded a clarion call 
for a united Europe, there were hopes that Bri- 
tain might be willing to discard her century-old 
balance of power policy, at any rate so far as 
her European neighbors were concerned. Soon, 
however, more traditional views asserted them- 
selves in England. In addition, the leaders of 
the Labour government were afraid that the 
economic and social policies which they were 
pursuing would be jeopardized by any associ- 
ation with other countries. Socialism, in fact, 
proved to be rather nationalistic. This situation 
led to an interesting terminological contribution 
to the debate. In 1949 Maurice Edelman, one of 
the Labour representatives, endeavored to make 
the policy of his government appear in a some- 
what better light by opposing the “functional” 
to the “federalist” approach. The latter contem- 
plated the setting up of supra-national agencies 
with executive power of their own; the former 
was, for the British at any rate, ‘to mean merely 
a handling of specific international problems 
on the usual inter-governmental basis of ne- 
gotiation and treaty.” The British, then, liked to 
view their attitude as practical and pragmatic, and 
that of the Continentals as visionary. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that when specific eco- 
nomic functions were tackled, such as in the case 
of coal and steel, it soon developed that supra- 
national agencies with powers of their own were 
imperative. They have been functioning in that 
one field, and they are now beginning to func- 
tion in all the other aspects of the economic life 
of the countries concerned. Ultimately, then, 
there is but a difference of degree between func- 
tionalism and federalism. Functionalism must 
lead to federalism unless it is simply a device of 
semantic deception, and federalism must grow out 
of functionalism if it is to be in contact with the 
reality of our day. 


Primacy of the Political 


This implies, at the same time, Lidteee lic 
Struggle to Unite Europe” had to bow to some- 
thing which the materialistic bent of our age has 
all but erased from our minds: the primacy of 
the political, which Aristotle formulated a couple 
of thousand years ago. European unity, to the 
extent that it exists at the moment, may present 


the appearance of being, primarily at least, eco- 
nomic unity. It had, however, not only to be ac- 
complished by political leaders and with political 
means, but it was inspired by political goals. 
Robert Schuman, speaking of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, said that, had it served the 
same purpose, he would have been prepared to 
begin with cabbage. On the German side, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, after receiving Schuman’s pro- 
posals which he accepted immediately on his own 
authority, is said to have called in his economic 
experts and to have told them: “What I want 
you to do is not to tell me whether the plan can 
be carried out but ow it can be carried out.” 
There were, in fact, in Germany at first very con- 
siderable misgivings about the Coal and Steel 
Community, as there were later and still are now, 
about the Common Market. Adenauer decided 
that the political goal was worthwhile, whatever 
the possible economic cost—and, by this time, it 
has developed that the economic cost was not 
nearly as great as had been feared. Political 
leadership, then, if it has a vision and is supported 
by persistence, may easily succeed in confound- 
ing the fears which would seem to block its path. 


Two points remain to be added. In the first 
place, American policy has been favorable to Euro- 
pean unification ever since President Truman de- 
veloped policies of his own. For some time he 
felt bound to accept the negative policies which 
had their origin in the Morgenthau Plan and 
found much of their implementation in the famous 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Directive 1067, according to 
which occupied Germany was to be governed. 
This means, of course, that at the end of the war 
Europe was reorganized on the basis of its old 
nationalistic divisions. Still, when President 
Truman shifted gears, he did so wholeheartedly. 
President Eisenhower who, as NATO commander, 
had seen what European disunity means, was no 
less active in supporting the work of integration. 
The question which Professor Zurcher raises is 
whether our support has always been diplomatic 
and whether, by seeming to concentrate entirely 
on the military side, it has not been one-sided. 
That leads to a complex of problems relating to 
the defense, and the foreign policy, of the free 
world as a whole, which cannot be taken up on 
this occasion. Suffice it to say that Professor 
Zurchet’s misgivings are shared by some of our 
best friends in Europe. 
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Communist Opposition 


The other point concerns the question mark 
which continues to hover over all the efforts at 
European unification: Will the forward trend 
be sustained, or will it be reversed? A great deal 
of what has been accomplished seems final, 1n 
particular in the psychological field. Yet, here 
again, the primacy of the political may assert 
itself. Among those who are fighting European 
unity consistently are the Communists. They 
are the strongest political party in France, and 
their strength is impressive in Italy. When the 
European Defense Community (EDC) was re- 
jected by the French National Assembly in 1954, 
the negative majority would not have existed 
had it not been for the Communist votes. Similarly, 
not one of the cabinets overthrown in France in 
recent years would have fallen had it not been 
for the Communists. French instability is, how- 
ever, as grave a menace for European unity as it 
is for France. No French government is ever 
strong enough to add that full measure of recon- 
ciliation to firmness without which the Algerian 
conflict cannot be ended. Both Premier Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury and Premier Felix Gaillard 
fell because they were accused of wanting to make 
too many concessions in North Africa. If the 
French political crisis just drags on, it will mean 
further debilitating delays; if it leads to a cata- 
clysmic end, such as a dictatorship, the new gov- 
ernment may be too nationalistic to work whole- 
heartedly for European unification. 


What is done in the field of foreign policy 
is, then, always at the mercy of what may be 
done in the course of domestic politics. Pro- 
fessor Zurcher does not deal with that problem 
in this volume, but he has done so on other occa- 
sions. In an article entitled “Democracy’s Ca- 
pacity to Govern,” he wrote: “... in far too many 
instances, the decision-making process in a 
democracy is slowed and even blocked in the 
very organs set up to articulate the popular will.” 
At present the Communists provide most of the 
sand in the machinery of democracy, although in 
France and Italy the representatives of the ex- 
treme Right do make a contribution of their own. 
It is, at any rate, interesting to note that when 
Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Communist leader, 
wrote in the Pravda of March 7, 1956; “On 
Using the Parliamentary Path to Socialism,” he 
had this to say: 


“However, the achievement of universal suf- 
frage in many countries has not yet given the 
opportunity to the popular masses to have in par- 
liament the number of representatives which 
would correspond to the real number of the 
electorate voting for them. In order that this 
might occur it was necessary to achieve the es- 
tablishment of a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. For if a majority electoral system op- 
erates, the minority cannot be represented in ac- 
cordance with its actual strength; its representa- 
tives splinter into small groups in Parliament and 
sometimes disappear altogether. 


“The proportional system, on the other hand, 
makes Parliament a kind of political ‘mirror’ of 
the country, because each party receives the num- 
ber of seats in strict conformity to its actual 
strength. When in France and Italy, where com- 
munist and socialist parties enjoy great influence 
among the masses, parliamentary elections were 
conducted on the basis of the proportional sys- 
tem, then the political groups, which were ort- 
entated towards socialism, had in Parliament from 
one-third to one-half of the seats.” 


Togliatti somewhat overstates his case; the 
Communists of both France and Italy are strong 
enough to conquer several dozen seats even under 
a majority system. Still, that would be a far cry 
from what they are doing under proportional 
representation and, as Allen W. Dulles, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, has 
emphasized,*) they know it. Integration then, 
as provided, among other factors, by the majority 
system of voting, has to be pursued inside the 
major countries of Europe if integration on a 
supra-national level is to be secure in the long run. 


These are but a few of the reflections which 
Professor Zurcher’s book suggests. The handy 
volume is full of historical detail, but all of this 
has been selected and interpreted by a social 
scientist who has never succumbed to the be- 
haviorist fallacy of our day. For Professor 
Zurcher intelligent analysis must always accom- 
pany both the selection and interpretation of the 
material, and this is the reason why his book is 
so fruitful and helpful. 


2) “The Communist Attack upon Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment,” Soviet Total War: Historic Mission of Vio- 
lence and Deceit. Vol. II, September 30, 19565" Pre= 
pared and released by the Committee on Un-American 
eee U. S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ay ID 
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The Ideological Crisis in the 
Soviet Communist Party 


REVISIONISM IS ANATHEMA 


| fes DENUNCIATION of Stalin by Khruschev 
in his celebrated speech some time ago pro- 
voked a severe ideological crisis in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party which is by no means at an end. 
An editorial in the January, 1958, issue of the 
Soview review, Voprosui Filosofii (Questions of 
Philosophy), makes this abundantly clear. The 
editorial, entitled “The Level of New Problems,” 
summarizes the result of the discussions among 
world Communist leaders held last November in 
Moscow. It also outlines new problems to be 
solved: : 

“The conference of the Communist and work- 
ing-class parties of socialist countries has stressed 
the need of the resolute suppression of revisionism 
and dogmatism. It was emphasized that revision- 
ism and dogmatism in the workers’ and Com- 
munist movement now as in the past have an in- 
ternational character. Dogmatism creates ob- 
stacles to the development of Marxist-Leninist 
theories and their creative applications in changing 
conditions. For the study of a concrete situation 
dogmatism substitutes quotations of outlived 
formulae and positions. Dogmatism leads to 
sectarianism, to the isolation of the Party from 
masses, from real life and its needs and demands. 
Any Communist or workers’ party, isolated from 
the life of the broad masses of workers, is unable 
to organize the victory of the working class.” 


Revisionism, the Dreaded Danger 


Calling Stalinism dogmatism, the Communist 
leaders do not, however, consider it mortally dan- 
gerous to Communism. On the whole, they are 
indulgent towards it, considering Stalinism merely 
a secondary deviation. The true, deadly foe ts 
revisionism, a bold and sacrilegious spirit which 
seeks to question the very foundation of Marxism 
and is ready to find it wanting. 

“Continuing their struggle with dogmatism,” 
the article continues, ‘the Communist parties con- 
sider revisionism the principal danger in the con- 
temporary situation. The opportunism of the 
Right wing, being the manifestation of bourgeois 


S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.—Oxford, England 


ideology, paralyzes the revolutionary energy of 
the working class. It makes every effort to pre- 
serve Capitalism and to restore it in socialist 
countries.’ The editorial bitterly condemns this 
ideology, professed by Imre Nagy in Hungary, and 
cannot but be constructed as a warning to 
Gomulka and, perhaps, to Tito. The Communist 
parties of Western Europe took the warning as it 
stood. Togliatti purged fifty candidates, or 
twenty-five per cent, from the lists of the Com- 
munist Party in Italian general elections. 

The editorial, written to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the Communist Revolution, sum- 
marizes the Revolution’s results as well as the 
efforts of Soviet ideologists during this period. 
The writer admits that for many years Soviet 
philosophers concentrated on politics, bent on de- 
fending the Soviet Regime against the attacks of 
the bourgeois and on justifying its existence. 
Bourgeois thinkers and scholars, according to the 
author, have asserted that all the works of Soviet 
philosophers on historical materialism consisted 
in comments on decisions of the Party and the 
government, that these works are not products of 
genuine research and have no scientific value. 
Although rejecting bourgeois accusations, the au- 
thor of the editorial nevertheless writes: “Of 
course, it is not right to replace philosophy by 
politics, as it happens occasionally with us.” 

After describing the development of Commun- 
ism and the decay of Capitalism in various coun- 
tries, the article warns against the idea that the 
struggle with Capitalism is over. Indeed, the 
reverse is true. Bourgeois tendencies have pene- 
trated the Party itself. Revisionism 1s the great 
danger. “Contemporary Revisionism, like the old 
variety, follows the last word of bourgeois scholar- 
ship. It tries to undermine Marxism-Leninism by 
proclaiming it old-fashioned, contending that it 
is losing strength and importance for contempor- 
aty social development. Revisionism makes its 
own the bourgeois criticism of Marxism and in 


addition supplies bourgeois critics with “new” 
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arguments against Marxism. Revisionism contin- 
ues the tradition of its most shameless exponents 
of the past, who attacked revolutionary dialectic 
materialism and the principal point of Marxism— 
the doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as the means of transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism. 


“Contemporary revisionism merely repeats the 
ideas of the idealistic philosophy and sociology 
which dominate bourgeois countries: the positivist 
ideas of Auguste Comte, H. Spenser, J. Mill, the 
ideas of neo-Hegelians and the empiricists, of 
E. Kant and neo-Kantians, either taking them as 
they are, or as an adaptation of Fabian ideologists, 
of socialists of the Right, of the Labor Party, an- 
archists or Trotskyists.... Moreover, revisionists 
and ideologists of the Right often attack Com- 
munism, Marxist-Leninism and the growing 
world power of Socialism with more hatred than 
many ideologists and bourgeoisie.” 


The editor later attacks with the utmost vigor 
the new program of the Austrian Socialists as out- 
lined in the Arbezter Zeitung of November 23, 
1957. The rapprochement between the Austrian 
Socialists and the Catholic Democrats exasperates 
the editor. 


Ill-disguised Contempt 


“Hiding the betrayal of Socialism and working 
class under demogogic phrases about democratic 
Socialism, freedom, equality, democracy and those 
merits of Marx and Engels which could not be 
buried,’ writes the editor scornfully, ‘the authors 
of the program wage war against the revolutionary 
principles and practices of Marxism; Marx and 
Engels are represented in the program as liberals 
and reformists. While praising Capitalism as 
much as possible, and maintaining silence over 
the aggressive character of the principal militarist 
powers, their policy of militarism and colonialism, 
the authors of the program direct their fire against 
the Soviet state, dictatorships of proletariat and 
Communism. No alliance with the Communists! 
Such is the chief idea of the project—treacherous 
idea of the division of the working class. 


“Already in the introduction, the authors of the 
program falsely assert that the very planning of 
the socialist countries is directed exclusively for 
the preparation of war and armaments, and that 
‘terror’ as well as ‘forced labor’ and ‘forced col- 
lectivization of peasantry’ are peculiar features of 
Soviet regime. Proletarian dictatorship the au- 


thors identify with the terrorist dictatorship of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie and fascism.” 


Shocked with the enormity of the Austrian So- 
cialists’ sins against Marxian orthodoxy of which 
the Communists consider themselves the only 
guardians, the editor of Questions of Philosophy 
is even more disturbed, being forced to admit 
that the same intolerable heresy has penetrated the 
Communist Party itself. 


“Revisionists, like Socialists of the Right, make 
light the profound contradictions of Capitalism 
and its general crisis; but they stress the crisis of 
Communism. Revisionists deny the law of class 
struggle and preach the ‘co-operation’ of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie, of the exploited 
with the exploiters. They deny the need of 
revolution, of the revolutionary destruction of the 
bourgeois state organization. Then try to prove 
the possibility of the conquest of democracy with 
the sole assistance of parliamentarian forms of 
struggle. Rejecting proletarian dictatorships, they 
spurn the principles of proletarian international- 
ism. They pit Communist parties one against the 
other, and welcome the slogans of ‘national Com- 
munism.’ ”’ 


The editor identifies revisionists with those 
anti-Stalinists who go too far in their eagerness 
for radical changes: ‘‘Revisionists, who usually 
advance under the banner of criticism of dog- 
matism and the cult of personality, as well as 
under the banner of the creative development of 
theory, suggest that we study anew theoretical 
problems of socialist society. To begin with, they 
suggest a tabula rasa, rejecting studies of these 
problems by the classics of Marxist-Leninism as 
well as decisions of the Party on the building of 
Socialism. All this, according to them, restricts 
the development of creative thought. What 
course do they suggest? Whose lead shall we 
follow? The revisionists advise us to follow the 
lead of the research methods and the approach of 
bourgeois sociology.” 


The editor is then forced to admit that every- 
thing is not well even among Soviet theoreticians. 
“Our studies of social regime, life, customs, cul- 
ture, ideology and social psychology, the totality 
of relations among men in the conditions of Capi- 
talism and Socialism, are based on the granite rock 
of the theoretical foundations and scientific meth- 
ods of Marxist-Leninism. Our models are such 
works of the classics of Marxist-Leninism as Das 
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Capital, of Marx; The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, of Engels; The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia, Imperial- 
zsm as the Final Stage of Capitalism, and The 
State and Revolution, of V. N. Lenin; and many 
others. We rely on the studies of Marxist-Len- 
inists of all countries. These apparently simple 
truths and axioms we must stress because some 
of our philosophers picture quite wrongly what 
should be a truly scientific, philosophical and 
sociological research. 

“Some of our philosophers, misunderstanding 
the meaning of the struggle of the party with dog- 
matism and literalism, have fallen into another 
extreme—descriptionism and empiricism. Other 
philosophers, on the contrary, presenting theoret- 
ical research, abstract and logical deduction, avoid 
general conclusions from concrete scientific ma- 
terial, the phenomena of real life.’ Unable to 
answer revisionists in any satisfactory way, the 
editorial merely appeals to the Communist canon 
of scripture and to the “‘infallibility” of the Party 
decisions. Yet the deviations of Stalin, canonized 
for many years by all the meetings of the Party, 


make people suspicious about the “‘infallibility’” 
of the Party machine. 

Unable to oppose anything really adequate to 
the revisionists, the article turns to the problems 
of the future. Soviet philosophers must speculate 
and advance theories on the data of Soviet ex- 
periment, improve Soviet life, fight criminality, 
destroy the old manner of life particularly in Cen- 
tral Asia, study the problem of mutual relations 
among socialist countries and their peaceful co- 
existence with countries of different social sys- 
tems, and develop a philosophy of science. The 
article, as well as several others in various learned 
Soviet reviews catering to members of the Party, 
shows the depth of the ideological crisis in the 
Soviet Communist Party resulting from the de- 
nouncing of Stalin. The Party leaders have seri- 
ous difficulties in returning to Stalin’s ways. At 
the same time they are unable to go as far as 
Gomulka in Poland, fearing they might lose 
everything. From revolutionaries they have be- 
come reactionaries, defenders of outlived theories 
and formulae, which are, in fact, ideologically 


bankrupt. 


The Communitarian Ideal 


“SOCIALIBILITY IS AS MUCH A LAW OF NATURE AS IS MUTUAL STRUGGLE” 


Tie REVIVAL OF INTEREST in the life and work 
of Robert Owen (cf. S/R, April, 1958) has 
aroused interest in Margaret Young’s book, Angel 
in the Forest, which gives an account of the New 
Harmony experiment in community living. It 
also draws attention to the number of books on 
the community ideal which have appeared during 
or since World War II. The variety and vague- 
ness of these books is significant. 

To mention but a few: Community in a Chang- 
ing World (Community Service Committee, 
1942); The Heritage of Community by Arthur 
E. and Griscom Morgan, editors (ib. 1956); The 
Community of the Future and the Future of Com- 
munity by Arthur E. Morgan (ib); The Quest 
for Community by Robert A. Nisbit (Oxford 
University Press); American International Com- 
munities by Henrik Infield (Community Press, 
1955); Community Journey by George Ineson 
(Sheed and Ward, 1956); True Surrender and 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


Community of Goods by Peter Walpot (Men- 
nonite Publishing House); and the account of 
the settlement at Glennonville, Missouri, under 
the guidance of Archbishop John J. Glennon of 
St. Louis, The Eye, Arm, Spine of the Wilderness 
by Sister Teresa, Ursuline Sisters, Maple Mount, 
ie MORE 


The Competition Cult 


The appearance of these books at this time 
is partly due to the fact that World War II 
finally shattered the Liberal concept which was 
based on self-interest and the spirit of compe- 
tition. Competition was the life of trade, and 
trade was one of the chief activities of life. The 
theories of Darwin and Malthus were incorpo- 
tated into the Liberal ethic. As Prof. White- 
head declared sardonically in his Adventures of 
Ideas: “What the notions of ‘form’ and ‘Har- 
mony’ were to Plato, the notions of ‘individuality’ 
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and ‘Competition’ were to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. God had placed His bow in the skies as 
a symbol; and the strip of colors, rightly read, 
spelt ‘competition.’ The prize to be competed 
for was ‘life.’ Unsuccessful competitors died; 
and thus, by a beautiful provision of nature, 
ceased from constituting a social problem.” 

But nature is stronger than necessity, even the 
necessity of getting rich quick, and the virtue of 
Christian humility slowly bored into the Liberal 
mind. Apropos of this, a rhymer in the New 
Statesman penned these pertinent lines which 
were quoted some years ago in Social Justice 
Review: 


“O strange humility—and stranger pride 
That takes the brute creation for its guide; 
And finds no difference ‘twixt beast and 

man 
Implicit in the power to choose and plan 
To curb at will those instincts we deplore, 
To multiply and garner nature's store; 
But seeks to regulate our national life 
By precedents deduced from insect strife. 
Well may such pride lament, if clear though 
faint, 
Imperial ethics show the Christian taint, 
Which, vaguely hankering after truth and 
light, 
Obscures the jungle’s anarchy of might; 
And, with a quaint humility, suggests 
Christ as a Model, not the insect pests.” 


Mutual Aid a Law of Life 


As a matter of fact, the Liberals who invoked 
biology to sanction their selfishness were neither 
honest nor scientific. Prince Kropotkin very ably 
demonstrated in his Mutual Aid that “the fear- 
ful competition for food and life within the 
species, which was an article of faith with most 
Darwinians,’ was a misrepresentation of the 
real facts. “In all the scenes of animal life 
which passed before my eyes, I saw Mutual Aid 
and Mutual Support carried on to an extent 
which made me suspect in it a feature of the 
greatest importance for the maintenance of 
life, the preservation of each species, and its 
further evolution.” Kropotkin quoted an inter- 
esting story about Goethe whose splendid genius 
included the sure intuition of a great poet and 
the inductive capacity of the scientist. Eckermann 
once told Goethe that two little wren-fledglings, 
which had run away from him, were found by 
him next day in the nest of a robin redbreast 


(Rothkebichen) which fed the little ones to- 
gether with her own youngsters. Goethe grew 
quite excited and said: “If it be true that this 
feeding of a stranger goes through all Nature as 
something having the character of a general law, 
then many an enigma would be solved.” Goethe 
had intended to follow up his intuition but un- 
fortunately lacked the opportunity. But later 
biologists have proved him right: “Soczalibility 1s 
as much a law of nature as is mutual struggle.” 
Even on the level of mere animal existence, the 
instinct to live in community is as strong as the 
instinct towards competition. 


Those matter-opportunists, the Marxists, have 
been making use of both attitudes, for they have 
never allowed consistency to clog their wheels. 
They have invoked the “survival of the fittest” 
theory of the Darwinians as a scientific sanction 
for their class struggle on the clear understand- 
ing that the Marxists are the ‘fittest.’ Their 
adoption and adaption of the communitarian ideal 
is painfully obvious to us—painful because of the 
slowness of the Christian reaction to Liberalism, 
and the apathy of Christians in face of social 
injustice and the growing hostility of the workers 
to the inhumanitarian practices of Liberalism and 
Individualism. To have lost the poor was, as 
the Pope said, one of the biggest disgraces of the 
nineteenth century. 


Toward Communitarianism 


The world continues to move in the direction 
of associated life and activities, of communitarian- 
ism, because of the deep-seated craving for com- 
munity among the people, their longing for com- 
passion and communion; and Communists con- 
tinue to make use of those deep instincts, just as 
Marx and Engels decided to call themselves and 
their followers “Communists” to convey their 
basic ideal of solidarity, and to distinguish them 
from the various shades of Socialism prevalent 
in their time. 


In a message to Catholic Actionists the present 
Holy Father has said: “If ome observes very 
closely, it will be seen that the very enemies of 
the Church have great recourse to organization, 
with new and ardent methods, often making of it 
a most efficient arm to attract the masses to 
themselves and subvert them. Catholics must 
understand this complex and profound phe- 
nomenon of present-day history and must learn to 
use in a better way the advantages of associated 
life.” The call to Catholic Action, on which the 
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Pope was discoursing, is one such example of com- 
munitarian activity. It will be recalled that Cath- 
olic Action arose in vitality simultaneously with 
the Liturgical Movement, which is essentially a 
call to communitarianism, away from “the scandal 
of particularity” in worship and work. 


Here again, as in so many aspects and attitudes, 
we observe the firmness of the conimunist ideal 
as against the flabbiness of the general non-Com- 
munist approach in the matter of communitarian- 
ism. Being strictly limited to materialism and the 
ordering of things in this world, the Communists 
have the advantage of being able to state their 
claims and aims with minimum simplicity: an 
atheistic, classless society in which the individual 
will be at all times subject to the will and au- 
thority of the collective. In Communist coun- 
tries 1t is the collective that matters, and the col- 
lective is a hideous parody of the Christian com- 
munity. Indeed, as Koestler and his fellow ex- 
Communist collaborators in The God That Failed 
have confessed, Communism is a frustrated faith 
which derives much of its dynamic energy from 
the sheer ferocity of frustration. However free 
he may feel, and however he may boast of being 
uninhibited, the Communist, unaware, perhaps, is 
deeply frustrated. No man can be otherwise who 
suppresses the better part of him which is the 
spirit. 


"Community” Defined 


The flabbiness of the non-Communist world 
is apparent in the books we have named. An 
Angelican critic of Community in a Changing 
World, a compilation of the opinions of fifty 
exponents of community in being, was struck by 
the lack of precision of the book and its curious 
hesitation or inability to define “community.” In- 
stead, he found a medly of metaphors: “an anti- 
dote to Totalitarianism,” ‘a new order of social 


relationships,” ‘a training for new citizenship,” 
“a revolution in the spirit of living,” “an experi- 
mental center,” “an escape from escapism. 


Having worked his way through so many woolly, 
well-meaning authors, the critic recalls the simple 
fact that “community” derives from munus, Le., 
a service, duty or favor, and is further allied to 
moenia, the fortified walls guarding the com- 
munity from the hostile world without. Etymo- 
logically, therefore, “community” implies a group 
of persons bound by a common faith, culture, 
tradition behind their defenses, a full sharing and 
fellowship between the members, and a com- 


munion or coinherence of life as a physical fact. 
Grace does not destroy, but perfects nature, and 
with the coming of Christianity the idea of com- 
munity was retained, but deepened, as the notion 
of the walled city became the Civitas Dei, the 
city of those who shared a common Faith, and 
in which there was a perfect sharing of physical 
and spiritual munera and communion. 


Not to Scorn but to Save 


There are two forms of community: that of 
the monastic and religious orders, societies and 
congregations, wherein a group of deeply dedi- 
cated people share a common life literally behind 
walls, and the widely diffused community life of 
those who endeavor to leaven secularized society. 
There are, as we know, some earnest Catholics 
who believe that the secularized world is so 
corrupt that they advocate a complete withdrawal 
from it in the manner of the Christians of Pagan 
Rome. But this catacomb policy runs counter 
to the express wishes of the Popes that Catholics 
should enter the world on every plane to restore 
it to Christ. We are called not to scorn but to 
save the world; not to leave it to perdition but 
to permeate it with Christianity. We are far from 
believing that our world, secularized though it 
be, is as degenerate as the Rome of Diocletian’s 
time. Christianity dyed our Western culture too 
deeply for our world to become completely pagan 
again, and enlarged the spirit of man too much 
for him ever to be content with mere material 
achievements. The world has been cauterized by 
catastrophe and is fumbling its way back to for- 
gotten or rejected Christian values that it may 
become stabilized and steady itself against the 
Cross. The efforts to restore interest in the ideal 
of community is a symptom of the world’s long- 
ing for lost Christian ideals. 


As Katherine Burton simply yet sagely remarked 
in her book on Brook Farm, Paradise Planters, 
the cause of the failure of so many communitarian 
experiments was due to the lack of a strong, com- 
mon unifying religion. Observe, on the other 
hand, the success that attended Archbishop Ire- 
land’s Catholic villages in Minnesota on the 
75,000 acres of railroad land acquired by him for 
the settlement of poor Catholic families from the 
slums of the cities. Father James Shannon’s 
Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier 
gives a full account of that interesting venture, 
and should be read by all who wish to be in- 
formed on the communitarian ideal in action. 
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The book on Archbishop Glennon’s pioneering 
work which included even the physical labor of 
clearing the very soil with the aid of helpers, 
makes most inspiring reading. Its success points 
again to the necessity of a strong, centralizing 
spiritual force and authority. 

It would be an interesting task to contrast and 
compare the various theories on community and 
trace the causes of the failure of such ambitious 
projects as New Harmony. But even if we had 
the ample leisure for such an undertaking, we 
would come back to the simple conclusion that 
the communitarian ideal cannot succeed in the 
free world without the intense love of God and 


our neighbor, and all that these loves imply. 
Until we really do become the leaven in the mass, 
we shall be mocked by the astounding efficiency 
and success of that mighty caricature of com- 
munitarianism, whose moenia is an Iron Curtain 
behind which men do indeed share a common 
munus, under stern compulsion, it 1s true, but 
with a sense of devotion to a common cause we 
cannot but admire on occasions. The Communists 
“have something” and that “something” rightly 
belongs to us—the communitarian ideal which 
receives its highest perfection only in the soli- 
darity of the Mystical Body of which the Marxian 
brotherhood is a monstrous parody. 


Warder’s Review 


Formosa— Preparing for the 
Great Return 


T IS WILLIAM TEELING, M.P., who chides his own 

Government of Great Britain for its official 
attitude toward the Island of Formosa and all 
that it presently signifies in the great struggle with 
Red imperialism. Mr. Teeling writes primarily 
for fellow Englishmen in the May 3 issue of The 
Tablet (London). Yet his informative article 1s 
of interest to Americans as well. For one thing, 
the steadfast refusal of Mr. John Foster Dulles to 
recognize the Government of Red China—often 
maintained in the face of great pressure—is com- 
pletely vindicated by the facts unfolded by Mr. 
Teeling. Also, the U.S. taxpayer can derive a 
measure of satisfaction as he learns from the au- 
thor how American aid to Chiang Kai-shek is now 
paying good dividends. 

What with the series of great successes enjoyed 
by Communist imperialism during the past decade, 
the Formosa story comes as a great relief. We 
have become so accustomed to hearing of former 
Christian nations slowly dissolving into Iron Cur- 
tain satellites—Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
etc.—that we tend to overlook the important fact 
a new nation has sprung up in Asia in the last 
ten years—a nation of ten million people, where 
Christianity flourishes and where Communism is 
non-existent. 


Formosa, so called by the Portuguese settlers 
of three hundred years ago because it was so beau- 


tiful, is comparatively little known to the Western 
world today. Perhaps this is to be ascribed, at 
least in part, to the fact that it was a Japanese 
colony from 1899 to 1945. During this period 
foreigners were never encouraged to penetrate the 
island, especially as World War II approached. 
Japan used Formosa as a jumping-off place for 
raids on Hong Kong, the Philippines and Singa- 
pore. Mr. Teeling is of the opinion that he was 
one of the last Western travelers to be allowed 
to visit Formosa. He went there in 1936. He 
had to have a guide, chosen in Tokyo, and a de- 
tective sitting next to the chauffeur whenever he 
motored through the island. 


At the time of Mr. Teeling’s visit, the population 
of Formosa was slightly more than five million; 
no native-born person was permitted to hold any 
high government post; there were 4,000 Catholics. 
The Church’s progress had certainly been very 
limited. 

Contrasting with that situation are the condi- 
tions which prevail today. There are now nearly 
ten million inhabitants—a tremendous increase 
in a short span of years for a country little larger 
than Holland and Belgium combined. Formosans, 
who are Chinese by origin, now hold many if not 
all the key positions in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, even though they have little past experi- 
ence in running a country. Instead of one Cath- 
olic church to be found twenty years ago, there 
are now over two hundred. The number of 
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baptized Catholics is well in excess of one hundred 
thousand. Add to this the important fact that 
what was once an unknown Japanese colony has 
today become the spearhead of Chinese anti-Com- 
munism in Asia, the center of the American de- 
fense plan for Asia, and a self-supporting island 
into which pour millions of dollars from Right- 
Wing Chinese (over twelve million of them) 
in San Francisco, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore 
and Siam. These few important facts indicate 
what a tremendous peaceful revolution has taken 
place on Formosa. 


While we in the United States can, if we wish, 
keep abreast of matters in Formosa the average 
British citizen seems not to be able to do so. In 
answer to his own question as to why the English 
know so little about present-day Formosa, Mr. 
Teeling begins by citing the British Socialist Gov- 
ernment’s decision of 1950 to recognize Red China. 
Recognition was given at the insistence of Nehru 
and the old Chinese merchants in Hong Kong 
and London who hoped, wrongly as it has proved, 
that that would save their investments on the 
Chinese mainland. This action brought to a 
halt all official dealings with Chiang Kai-shek 
and the refugees who had fled to Formosa. The 
British, and perhaps most Americans as well, 
believed that it was only a question of a year or 
two until Red China would take over the island. 
For years not a single British daily of note has 
troubled to send a reporter to Formosa to learn 
what is happening there. It has become fashion- 
able in Britain to scoff at Chinese former rulers 
who were, of course, allies of the British during 
World War Il. Mr. Teeling recalls that only 
eleven years ago he went on a goodwill mission, 
sent by Mr. Attlee and the Labor Government, to 
tell Chiang Kai-shek how much the British would 
support him. Three years later Britain dropped 
him. Little wonder that he is now bitter. 

Our papers in the United States have not or- 
ganized a conspiracy of silence against Formosa 
and Chiang Kai-shek. However, much of our 
Liberal press has beat the tom-tom quite noisily 
in urging our government to repudiate Nationalist 
China and recognize the Red regime in Peiping. 
Much of the news about China to which the 
American public is exposed is slanted in favor of 
Red imperialism, supposedly on the grounds of 
realism. The story of Formosa’s emergence, pre- 
sumably a startling disclosure for the British, 
merits close scrutiny in our country also. Perhaps 
we have not been told the whole truth. 


The first three years of the new Formosa were 
precarious. The Korean War marked the begin- 
ning of better times. Today, after ten years, the 
changes wrought seem almost miraculous. The 
four million new arrivals have become almost 
completely amalgamated with the six million there 
before; land reforms have helped the Formosan 
peasants. Wherever one goes on Formosa, he 
hears talk about the day when the people will 
go back to the mainland. 


Christianity is prominent in the emergence of 
the new Formosa. It may play a dominant role 
in helping Formosa achieve its strategic mission 
in the reclamation of China and the East. Many 
thousands of Christians, now being persecuted in 
Communist China, look to Formosa. Archbishop 
Riberi, the Inter-Nuncio on Formosa, has great 
influence on the mainland. He is convinced that 
the Chinese will return to the mainland, if not 
next year then certainly within a score of years. 
When the return takes place, the many influential 
Chinese who have embraced the Catholic Church 
on Formosa will be leaders in the fashioning of 
a new China which will be, please God, more 
amenable to Christianity. The great need on 
Formosa is for priests. The training of priests 
requires money. Hence the need for generous 
assistance to Formosa, for the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom as well as the best interests of 
China and the world at large politically. 


Law Against Sunday Sales Upheld 


HE TREND TOWARD the commercialization of 

Sunday was dealt a blow recently in Ohio 
when the Supreme Court of that state upheld 
laws which forbid the sale of certain commodities 
on the Lord’s Day. The high court affirmed the 
convictions of Cleveland, Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton merchants and a clerk for selling various 
goods in their stores on Sunday. The unanimous 
decision of the court noted exceptions to the laws 
forbidding sales. These exceptions include “work 
of necessity” and various forms of amusement and 
recreation, including Sunday afternoon baseball, 
movies and the sale of 3.2 beers. 


In defense of the state laws forbidding unnecessary 
business transactions on Sunday, the Ohio Supreme 
Court stated: “Opening a place of business for the 
sale of articles on Sunday which, with reasonable fore- 
sight, could have been bought the preceding day—as 
in all the cases involved here—is not ‘work of necessity’ 
within the meaning of the statutory exception.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


C HAS TAKEN Mc. Krushchev rather less than 
one-fifth of the time taken by Stalin to become 
both head of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and head of the Government. 

Whilst denouncing Stalin’s methods, he has 
quietly, systematically, brought within his grasp 
all the power that was Stalin’s. And it is the 
power that matters. 

No obstacle is now left. He is the supreme 
dictator. So long as he can control the party and 
justify his policies to it in terms of Marxism- 
Leninism, what Krushchev says and thinks will 
now decide the day to day pattern of life of the 
people living throughout one-sixth of the world. 

What this one man does, too, may well decide 
whether the world lives at peace or whether man- 
kind is plunged into war. 


Douc.Las HyDE, in 
The Catholic Herald, London, April 3 


The power of the world, political econom- 
ical, social and military, is passing to the East. 
The future continent of the earth is Africa. In 
one hundred and fifty years from now Africa 
will be industrially as the United States is today. 

We of the West have been superior, but not 
because we have been white, but because we 
have been Christian. The moment we lose that 
faith we lose our superiority. God has played 
on the white keys long enough; and in the future, 
God will play on the black keys to produce a new 
melody and a new culture. 

It is the loss of the spiritual which makes us 
think solely in terms of the economic and thus 
makes us competitive rivals with atheistic Soviets. 
As Dostoievski warned: “A day is coming when 
men will say there is no crime, there is no sin, 
there is no guilt; there is only hunger . . and they 
will come crying and fawning to our feet say- 
ing, ‘Give us bread’.” 

The Soviets would have the world believe there 
is only hunger of the belly. Our great country, 
which has risen to prosperity because it holds that 
God has endowed men with certain unalienable 
rights, must recognize that “not by bread alone 
doth man live.” 

This is the crux of the question of foreign aid. 


BisHop FULTON J. SHEEN in 
The Christian Democrat, London, May, 1958 


The static societies of the past are impos- 
sible to prolong, even were one prompted to 
make the attempt. Indeed, the Western concep- 
tion of the primitive but happy savage is a roman- 
tic delusion. The same patronizing view was held 
of the industrial worker in the 19th century. Let 
him stay where he is, it was said; not knowing 
any better, he is content; by giving him more, 
you will create new wants and leave him unhap- 
pier than before. Such an attitude can be main- 
tained only by closing one’s eye to the massive 
poverty, disease, ignorance and even starvation 
rampant in the underdeveloped countries. This 
situation can be remedied and, out of respect 
for the essential human dignity of our fellow 
man, it must be. Economic progress is not, to 
be sure, a guarantee of personal happiness, but the 
misery that is identified with economic stagnation 
clearly brings unhappiness. 

How serious is the moral obligation to help 
underdeveloped countries ? 

A quantitative answer to this type of question 
will not be expected. Principles of priority are, 
to be sure, available to aid our analysis of the 
question; these are the familiar principles of 
caritas ordinata, ordered charity. That these prin- 
ciples are drawn from the category or charity does 
not weaken their relevance (though admittedly 
the distinction between charity is to be invoked 
only when no obligation in justice is demonstra- 
ble). The fact is that social justice and social 
charity each suppose the other, both having a 
common origin in the solidarity of all mankind. 
The principles of specification are the same, then, 
for social justice as for social charity. 


LEON H. JANSSEN, S.J., iff 
Social Order, May, 1958 


It may be stated that, under the influence of 
the United States, the West has engaged in a 
policy which it has not the means of carrying on 
indefinitely with any reasonable hope of success, 
for these underdeveloped areas are actually a 
bottomless pit as far as the investment of money 
1s concerned. But the experts believe that it is 
wise policy for Western nations to continue to 
make §enerous gestures which will have psycho- 
logical significance in combatting Eastern propa- 
ganda. 


The future of the underdeveloped countries is 
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not at all menaced because of these difficulties 
and set-backs. Those countries that are now 
highly industrialized were at one time underde- 
veloped. Each ‘“‘nation,” each “territory” and each 
~area” has succeeded, or will succeed, in raising 
its standard of living to the extent that men show 
goodwill and perseverance. Recent disillusion- 
ments sprang from the belief that there was 
enough capital to supply the whole world and that 
there were infallible formulae for making it bear 
fruit, without painful effort. 


It did not take many years for the world to 
realize that the enrichment of nations depends on 
the initiative and persevering work of their peo- 
ples. For these are the qualities that will draw 
the collaboration of outside countries. An inflex- 
ible will must sacrifice the present for the coming 
generation. The great things of the past were 
built only through the sweat of the people. Today 
international collaboration seeks to build without 
sweat and pain. But it is up to the insufficiently 
developed countries to choose between over-inde- 
pendence or collaboration based on mutual con- 
fidence. 

PRoF. Luc FAUVEL in 
Migration News, March-April, 1958 


Relative to the morality of nuclear warfare, 
Prof. L. L. McReavy arrives at these con- 
clusions in his article in the March 29 issue of 


The Tablet (London) : 


1. A just war, even on a major scale, is still 
possible. Pope Pius XII said as much, in his 
address of October 3rd, 1953, and in his Christmas 
message of 1956, though he indicated that it 
would have to be a defensive war, occasioned by 
an extreme situation in which the fundamental 
values of human life were at stake, undertaken 
after all available means of peaceful settlement 
had been tried in vain, and having a reasonable 
chance of achieving its just purpose without pro- 
voking even greater evils. 


2. However unlikely of fulfilment these con- 
ditions may seem to be, given that a just war of 
self-defence is still possible, the State is morally 
justified, indeed bound, to take adequate measures 
to defend its vital interests; and since, at least in 
theory, there can be legitimate targets even for 
the major nuclear weapons (e.g. a large hostile 
force, conveniently, if improbably, concentrated), 
it is morally entitled to construct such weapons as 
deterrents, and indeed to test their efficiency, un- 


less the genetic risks of such tests outweight their 
utility. 

3. In no circumstances, not even to save the 
Western world from being swamped by atheistic 
Communism, will it ever be lawful to explode 
indiscriminate nuclear weapons of the major type 
on predominantly civilian centers of population, 
because direct killing of the innocent can never 
be justified except by the direct intervention of 
God Himself. 


4. One cannot, 4 priori, exclude the possibility 
of a nuclear war being fought with controlled 
nuclear devices, restricted to military targets, be- 
cause neither side stands to gain anything by 
resorting to all-out violence with the moral cer- 
tainty of bringing the same upon itself. Such, 
however, is human folly, that a war begun in re- 
straint is very likely to end in uncontrolled and 
therefore immoral violence, even on the part of 
the just defender. Hence, the only practical solu- 
tion of the moral problem created by these beastly 
devices is an effective international agreement, 
implemented by a system of control which will 
ensure that they are never used. Concerted ef- 
forts to this end by all lovers of peace, pacifist 
and non-pacifist, are likely to be more profitable 
than vain debates about the morality of war in 
our nuclear age. 


Fragments 


iB IT IS TRUE that there is a time for every 
truth, it can be said that this is the hour of 
the Church considered as the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” (Pope Pius XII) 


———- 


Men today do not think with their intel- 
lect, but with their emotions. Twentieth cen- 
tury man claims he is devitalized and basically 
unhappy. He is bored with his own company, 
can’t tolerate himself, alone, so he seeks out some- 
one else to bore. (Frank J. Sheed) 


—E 


The vast majority of political scientists do 
not have a philosophy, Dr. Charles La Cugna 
of Seattle University told the Northwest regional 
conference of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. ‘“They simply collect facts, but have 
no means of drawing universal and absolute truths 
from them,” he said. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Church Under Communist 


Pressure 


Atheistie Communism means to destroy Christianity. 
It will never stop short of that goal. Any semblance 
of tolerance shown the Church is really not tolerance 
at all. It is merely a more devious but hardly less con- 
centrated method of reducing the Church’s effectiveness 
preliminary to her complete extinction. The pattern 
according to which the Red Tyranny operates in this 
regard is forcefully depicted in an article published in 
the March 22 issue of THE EXAMINER of Bombay, 
India. We commend this article, which we herewith 
reprint, especially to believers in “co-existence,” and to 
those who think the Red menace is somehow losing 
some of its Satanic ferocity and cunning. (Ed.) 


lie AUTHOR OF Red Wheels Grind Slow out- 
lines the problems that arise for the Church 
from the insidious campaign conducted against 
it in the Communist-ruled countries. First of all, 
there is the dilemma presented by the control or 
suppression of Catholic activities, the restrictions 
on the spiritual ministry and interference in ad- 
ministration. If the Church acquiesces without 
protesting—to protest is a crime—and positively 
collaborates in economic and other spheres, a 
minimum of Church services is permitted and the 
people ate saved from molestation. But how 
long will this tolerance continue? You cannot 
rely on the word of a Communist for whom 
expediency is the one and only consideration. On 
the other hand, a refusal to co-operate would te- 
sult in a suppression of the minimum, harassment 
of the people, and the installation in office of 
unworthy priests. 


This dilemma that confronts the Church is, 
of course, the headache of the Bishops, who have 
others arising from more personal problems. There 
is the oath of loyalty to the regime which the 
Bishops have to take. To do so may be lawful 
in itself, but it causes scandal to the people un- 
less it is explained to them; and the Bishops are 
prevented from giving an explanation. Though 
the taking of the oath involves allegiance only 
in civic matters, the people, not being instructed, 
wrongly conclude that it includes approval of 
Communist ideology. If the Bishops can act so 
as to avoid serious consequences, the people con- 
clude that they themselves could likewise col- 
laborate in what is intrinsically wrong for similar 
reasons. Again, in the appointment to posts in 
the administration and parishes, it is the State 


Procedure 


Action 


that suggests names. The Bishops cannot accept 
the nominees without violating their consciences, 
because the priests recommended are not only 
unworthy but are disliked by the people as false 
shepherds. Moreover, they work and spy for the 
regime. 

Cut off from the Bishops, the priests are de- 
prived of direction in important matters. Should 
any come direct from the Bishop’s office, the priest 
who carries it out may be punished by the Bureau 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs which claims the right to 
censor all that is issued by the Bishop’s office. 
On the other hand, all communications coming 
from the Bishop through the Bureau, though 
bearing his seal, are of doubtful authenticity, for 
they may have been tampered with or even fab- 
ricated. If the priests do not act up to the com- 
munication, they will be punished by the State for 
disobedience to ecclesiastical authorities; if they 
do, they may be infringing the laws of the Church 
and scandalize the people. To the confessional 
come spies to trap the priest, who is accused of 
being a traitor if his advice is against the interests 
of the regime, and who is denounced if he refuses 
absolution. It is not easy to detect the hypocrite. 
Sermons are reported with distortions. Should the 
priest solve the difficulties created in minds by 
Communist propaganda, he is accused of sabotag- 
ing the State. The priest who engages in the 
State’s social work camps for uplift is called by 
the Communists “Progressive,” i.e., a sympathizer 
with the regime, and thus earns the contempt of 
the people; the priest who does not, is branded 
as an enemy of the people, a lazy bourgeois, a 
drone. Other movements and organizations of 
the State create similar dilemmas for him. 


Religious, not being engaged for the most part 
in the parochial ministry, have problems of their 
own. They are placed in “convents of concen- 
tration’’ where the Communists provide them Op- 
portunities to observe their rules of silence 
through isolation, poverty that amounts to indi- 
gence, and obedience even to Communists. Then 
they are offered a chance for pastoral work in 
parishes on the condition that they declare in 
writing their dissociation from the order to which 
they belong. Acceptance implies desertion from 
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the order, a crime in Church law; it also scandal- 
izes the people and weakens the resistance of other 
religious. Moreover, they will before long en- 
counter the problems confronting priests in the 
parish mentioned above. Refusal means continu- 
ing to be locked up in the convent, idle and frus- 
trated, and becoming victims of deep interior 
anguish and calumnies. Furthermore, seeds of 
dissension are sown between the different reli- 
gious orders by having them kept isolated from 
each other and having reports spread that some 
have betrayed others. Within the same order the 
loyalties of members are tampered with, attempts 
being made to stir resentment in the hearts of 
students and lay brothers against superiors by 
means of false charges. An appeal is made to the 
zeal of young religious to entice them to work 
for souls. The temptation lies in the condition 
attached, which is to renounce membership in their 
order. Women religious are deprived of direction 
from superiors and confessors, but may approach 
“patriotic priests.’ They are subjected to terrible 
problems of conscience. Those permitted to work 
in schools and hospitals must give up their reli- 
gious habit and teach Communist doctrines. 

From this account, which is taken from Michel’s 
booklet, it becomes clear that the Communist tac- 
tics are diabolically subtle. They do not ask 
Bishops and priests to deny any tenet of the 
Church, to renounce their holy orders, to preach 
Communism; but they require of them to act in 
a manner that will ‘scandalize the people, dis- 
credit themselves in the eyes of the people and dis- 
solve the unity between pastors and their flocks. 
Besides, the Communists so interfere in the ad- 
ministration of the Church as to cause confusion, 
and so isolate Bishops, priests and people as to 
prevent every communication, any sort of direction 
and peace in mind. With regard to the demands 
made on Bishops and priests, the choice is between 
rejection with consequent immobilization, inactiv- 
ity and segregation and the attendant anguish of 
soul, and acceptance on conditions that interfere 
with, restrict and vitiate activity. 

It will also have been seen from this account 
that the oath of allegiance required from the 
Bishops, collaboration in social work and civic 
affairs not being intrinsically wrong, can be given. 
But there is room for divergence of opinion on the 
advisability of meeting the Communist demands 
in these matters. The different stands taken by 
priests on the question of collaboration has caused 
much scandal among the people and destroyed 


their confidence in the clergy. Untutored minds 
cannot understand how some priests can_ par- 
ticipate in activities when others have refused to 
do so and suffered for it. The people, judging 
that the former have acted wrongly, lose respect 
for these “collaborators” (many of whom have 
adopted their attitude in the spiritual interests of 
the people), avoid them and refuse spiritual min- 
istrations from them. The misunderstanding is 
tragic; it is also detrimental because the people 
hold that the collaborators have all yielded in grave 
matters of conscience to escape punishment or to 
protect their interests. It will not be long before 
the laity adopt such standards themselves, keep 
away from Church and fall an easy prey to Com- 
munist pressure. 


A further source of confusion is the presence 
of those priests who for personal reasons alone 
have collaborated with the Communists even be- 
yond lawful limits. These are known as “patri- 
otic priests.” Says Michel: “Owing to the presence 
of patriotic priests, in many parishes the faithful 
can no longer trust the priests or distinguish the 
ones appointed by lawful authority from the 
stooges of the Bureau. Even a mere transfer of 
priests causes suspicion in the faithful. The priest 
in question might have been a good one in the 
former parish: now the very transfer causes the 
faithful to hesitate about him: Why is he trans- 
ferred? Has he signed anything? Has he be- 
come a patriot? And all are diffident, keep 
away from priests and church, have lost confidence 
in the directions of the priests. The Church in 
her sacred, intimate work for souls has been dis- 
rupted, damaged, and this is what Communism 
aims at, while before the world it can boast of 
granting perfect liberty of conscious and religion 
to the faithful, and unhampered administration 
to Church authorities.” 


Knowing the popular contempt for the “‘patri- 
otic priests,’ the Communists resort to a devilish 
ruse to raise against some the suspicion of be- 
longing to this group. Some fine day they will © 
release priests from jail or a “concentration con- 
vent” for no reason whatsoever, and quite uncon- 
ditionally. Now, as shown above, priests are not 
normally given their liberty by the Communists 
unless they agree to the restrictions on the nature 
and extent of their activities, or to co-operate with 
the Communists. Hence those released uncon- 
ditionally, while others continue rotting in prison, 
are immediately thought by the people to have 
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compromised and thereby become despised “patri- 
otic priests.” Thus the number of priests en- 
joying the confidence of the people and with the 
consequent capacity for ministering to them 1s 


diminished. 


The psychological effects on such priests who 
undeservedly incur the censure of the people can 
be easily understood. A further cause of depres- 
sion is paying the penalty for withholding co-oper- 
ation which it would not be intrinsically wrong 
to give, but must be denied for other reasons. 
There is generally a readiness to suffer for the 
Faith; it can even be spiritually exhilarating. But 
the Communists do not want to make religious 
martyrs. They make demands of the political or 
social order. They call on the priest to take part 
in their peace campaigns, to condemn the atomic 
armaments of other nations, to participate in so- 


World Apostolate 


HERE ARE CLEAR SIGNS that Pope Pius XII 

does not intend to allow last October’s Sec- 
ond World Congress of the Lay Apostolate to be- 
come merely a memory of enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions and impressive religious functions. In April 
a papal message recalled the Congress as proof 
of “the strong and ardent vitality of the peace- 
loving army which devotes itself to the conquest 
of souls for the Kingdom of God,” and the Holy 
Father has now appointed a representative of his 
own to the permanent committee of the lay apos- 
tolate’s world congresses. 


Modern emphasis on the lay apostolate is not a 
20th century innovation in the Church. The Chris- 
tion conquest of the pagan and persecuting world 
of the first centuries could not have been achieved 
without the intense loyalty of the countless laity 
who lived and died in witness to the Faith of 
Christ. We are scarcely in danger of forgetting 
the immense harvest of their martyrdom; but do 
we as often recall the fact and the lesson of the 
lives they lived before heroic death signed them 
forever in the calendar of saints? 


Because the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians, we know that in death they claimed 
legions of souls for Christ. The triumph of their 
apostolate in this sense is part of the glory 
of the Church Militant; yet we do not pay 
them full honor if we neglect the other way 


cial brigades which Catholics construe into col- 
laboration with the regime. If the priest consents, 
he is discredited in the eyes of good Catholics as 
au patticticupriest, aisle does not, he suffers 
for it and is branded as anti-social and unpatriotic. 
He wonders whether it is worth while doing so in 
a cause that is not religious; he may even develop 
a feeling of guilt for failing in civic duties or 
patriotism. And, what is worse, a section of the 
people seeing the attitude of the priest become 
increasingly anti-clerical. 


Nothing can be more ingenious than the de- 
vices which the Communists have thought out to 
create confusion in the Church. They have man- 
aged to split the unity among pastors and their 
flocks, to bring priests into suspicion and contempt 
with the people, to multiply crises of conscience 
and effect dangerous spiritual depressions. 


in which they also brought Christ to their 
fellow men: in the example of their lives and 
daily actions through the years when they were 
prepared for their final testing. 

The truth is that they were not only lay apos- 
tles in death; they were the ‘co-workers in the 
Gospel” of whom St. Paul writes in his letters, 
transforming pagan society from within by the 
faithful practice of all they had learned from 
the Apostles and from those who followed the 
Twelve in their guidance of the Church. Theirs 
was the closest and most direct contact with the 
institutions of life, with the family, the profes- 
sions and the trades. Little enough would have 
been accomplished by the teachings of the Apos- 
tles, had not their words been put into practice, 
and the graces of the sacraments they administered 
been acted upon, by their Christian people in the 
world. 

The work of the laity in those first Christian 
centuries was the inspiration of Catholic Action 
as it was promoted by Pope Pius XI. He saw 
that the complexity of modern life and the ac- 
celeration of social change called for a direct and 
daily influence on life’s institutions which only the 
layman and woman could hope to exercise. The 
present Holy Father called for a broadening of 
the scope of Catholic Action to match ‘the rapidly 
increasing complexities of modern life.” The 
phrase echoes many of his predecessors; and in 
his insistence on the necessity of Catholic Action 
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and the lay apostolate, Pius XII is once again lay- 
ing emphasis on the participation of the faithful 
in the essential work of the Church. 

It is elemental wisdom that makes us look 
back to the first centuries for the spirit that won 
the world for Christ. There, too, we shall find 
the unifying force that gave to the lay apostolate 
its unconquerable strength; the words are those 
of Pius XII in our own day, though they could well 
have been drawn from the records of the early 
Christians, strong in many ways... “in thinking 
with the Church; in their dedication to the cause 
of the Church; in their obedience to those whom 


Rural Self-Help 


VN: HIGHLY COMMENDABLE example of mutual 
self-help is to be found in a recently estab- 
lished farm-placement service designed to bring 
together land owners and farmers seeking land. 
This service institution has been organized in 
Shullsburg, Wisconsin, in the Diocese of Madison. 
Administered by Father Albert Schubiger of Our 
Lady of Hope Parish, the farm-placement service 
is a clearing house of information on available 
land. Pastors throughout the diocese have been 
provided information forms. Land owners seek- 
ing farmers, and farmers seeking land fill out 


Commenting on the relations between tradition 
and progress, Pope Pius XII said the following 
in an address to the nobility of Rome on Janu- 
ary 19, 1944: 

... Tradition is something entirely different 
from mere attachment to an irretrievable past. 
It is exactly the opposite of reaction against all 
healthy progress. Even etymologically the word 
is synonymous with progress; although a synonym 
does not mean that the words are identical. While 
progress means but the mere fact of marching 
forward, step by step, looking into an uncertain 
future, tradition conveys the idea of an uninter- 
rupted march forward, which progresses both 
serenely and in a vital manner in accordance with 
the laws of life, and which solves the agonizing 
dilemma between youth and old age. Of Turenne 
it was said that in his youth he had all the wis- 
dom of middle age and in middle age all the 
ardour of youth. Under the aegis of tradition 


the Holy Ghost has constituted Bishops to rule the 
Church of God; and in their filial submission to 
the Supreme Pastor to whose care Christ has en- 
trusted His Church.” 


In such a spirit the scope of Catholic Action 
is as wide as the world, carrying the truth of Christ 
into every department of human life. The pro- 
gram is there, and its driving power; the need is 
for apostles and “‘co-workers in the Gospel” who 
will shoulder the tasks of the lay apostolate in 
the parish and in the diocese, taking their share 
in “restoring all things in Christ.” (Zealandia, 
April 24) 


the forms and return them to Father Schubiger. 
He brings the interested parties together. 

“We have no wish to by-pass the realtor and 
other normal business channels.’’ Father Schu- 
biger declared. ‘“The only purpose of the place- 
service is to bring seeker and sought into con- 
tact with a cultural pattern which each prefers.” 
The completion of any business transaction re- 
quires the normal participation of a realtor, a 
lawyer and, frequently enough, a banker. 

The placement-service operates under the aus- 
pices of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


youth, enlightened and guided by the experience 
of the oldest, progresses therefore more confi- 
dently; and old age with equal confidence sur- 
renders the plough into more vigorous hands, 
which will continue work on the furrow already 
begun. As is indicated by the very word, tradi- 
tion is the inheritance handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, the lighted torch which the 
runner hands at each station to the next runner, 
without the race slowing down or pausing. Tra- 
dition and progress complement each other with 
such harmony that, just as tradition without pro- 
gress would defeat itself, so progress without 
tradition would be a hazardous enterprise, a leap 
into the dark. 

It is a question not of going against the cur- 
rent, of turning back towards forms of life which 
belong to past eras, but of advancing towards the 
future with the unchanged vigor of youth, fol- 
lowing and maintaining the best of the past. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic-Protestant Dialogues 


Some ONE HUNDRED PEOPLE, representing Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Protestant and secularistic view- 
points, participated in a four-day seminar on “Re- 
ligion and the Free Society.” The seminar took 
place early in May in New York City and was 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic. 


Reporting for the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
Robert G. Hoyt wrote that the seminar was a 
partial failure insofar as it tried to launch a 
continuing dialogue on the cultural and civic issues 
dividing the major religious bodies in the United 
States. But it was a success, he thought, in that 
it gave opportunity for an exchange of ideas on 
the meaning of the First Amendment, the status 
of parochial schools, the rights and wrongs of 
censorship, and the relationship between religion 
and secular culture. Mr. Hoyt evaluated the level 
of the discussions as ranging from “‘the plane of 
high rhetoric to the level of a bleachers dispute.” 

Representing the Protestant minority, Dr. John 
A. Mackay of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Prof. James Luther Adams of the Harvard 
Divinity School voiced their concern over the 
possible future impact of Catholicism on American 
democracy. The Legion of Decency and the Na- 
tional Office for Decent Literature were both at- 
tacked and defended in the course of discussions. 
However, the right of “pressure groups’ to 
operate within a democratic society was widely 
acknowledged. 


Prof. Wilbur G. Katz of the University of Chi- 
cago Law School discussed the First Amendment 
and came to the conclusion that non-profit, private 
and parochial schools deserve tax support. He 
argued that the clause in the First Amendment 
regarding an establishment of religion was not 
intended to separate Church and State for the sake 
of separation, but rather to permit the exercise 
of religious liberty. Dr. Will Herberg, Prof. of 
Judaeic studies at Drew University, reached a 
similar conclusion. 

A strong attack on Catholic parochial schools 
was made by Dr. James H. Nichols of the theolog- 
ical faculty of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Nichols spoke disparagingly of Catholic education, 
. designating it “intellectual segregation,” “funda- 
mentally irresponsible” (to public control and 
criticism). He said that it was a system which 
“cripples” its graduates for participation in com- 
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munity life. He figured that the expansion of 
Catholic education constituted a “threat to the 
free society;” it represents a basically “authoritar- 
ian” tradition. Dr. Nichols, as could be expected, 
was supported in his views by Paul Blanchard. 
The attack on Catholic education elicited criticism 
from both Catholic and Protestant participants. 
Against this criticism Dr. Nichols presented little 
defense. 


One of the Catholic participants in the seminar was 
Reverend Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock College. 
In a subsequent address to the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the Catholic Press Association, Father 
Weigel dealt with the current “friendly dialogues” 
between Catholics and Protestants. He stated that the 
result of such dialogues is “not merely religious.” 
Rather, he said, they produce an atmosphere in which 
members of the two religious communities can “‘live 
together in harmony and friendship instead of at war 
with each other.” Catholic-Protestant dialogues, he 
added, are ‘‘an American obligation.’”” When asked 
whether there might not be some danger of indiffer- 
entism involved in Catholic-Protestant dialogues, Father 
Weigel recognized such a danger as substantial. He 
warned that “not every Tom, Dick or Harry can jump 
into the dialogue. It needs much preparation and 
proper innoculation against indifferentism.” 

Father Weigel listed three important factors in the 
gtowth of Protestant-Catholic friendliness: ‘The nu- 
merical increase of Catholics; the weakening hold of 
Protestant churches on their members; the loss of Prot- 
testant inviolability.” Until these factors became pro- 
minent, he said, “the Protestants, and all others, for 
that matter, considered this land to be a WASP enter- 
prise—White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant.” 


Discoverer of Quinine 


AV (Fossey WHILE DEMOLISHING an old wing 

of St. Inez Church at Bogota, Columbia, 
discovered the tomb of the renowned Spanish 
botanist, Father Jose Celestino Mutis. A doctor, 
botanist and pharmacologist, he was the first to 
use quinine medically. 


Born in Cadiz, Spain, on April 6, 1732, Father 
Mutis studied medicine in Madrid where he be- 
came one of the first disciples of the celebrated 
Swedish naturalist, Carolus de Linnaeus (Carl von 
Linne). The Spanish priest went to Colombia— 
known then as Nueva Granada—in 1760..as¥a 
doctor and missionary. He was attracted by the 
richness of the Andean flora in the area. Soon 
after his arrival, Father Mutis began applying the 
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curative qualities of many native plants such as 
ipecacuanha, guaco, Peruvian balsam, Andine tea, 
cinnamonlaurel, and quinine from the bark of the 
cinchona tree. His experiments in the curative 
properties of quinine made it possible to fight 
malaria which acted as a deathly barrier against 
exploration and colonization of the lands of the 
new continent. 


Research on flora of the region brought Father 
Mutis fame throughout Europe and his findings 
were used by Linnaeus to increase the biological 
science of the day. Father Mutis was in charge 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens in Bogota. In the 
herbarium there, the priest had collected over 
20,000 plants. Among his expermients were 6,840 
illustrated plates of the many types of plants in 
South America. In 1793, Father Mutis published 
El Arcana della Quina (The Secret of Quinine), 
which was a collection of his experiments with 
the bark of the cinchona tree. 


Father Mutis died on September 12, 1808, at Bogota, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Inez. A committee 
of experts is now editing the Spanish priest’s principal 
works. They will be published within a few years. 


Christian Trade Unions 


ADIO VATICAN some weeks ago urged the for- 
mation of Christian trade unions in Asia and 
Africa to combat Communism. Recalling His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII’s statement that each year 
twenty million young people begin their working 
life, the Radio Vatican commentator said the 
figure was not only a statistic but “also a warn- 
Taye 
“In fact, for a large percentage of these young 
workers, especially in Asia and Africa, initiation 
into the world of work is quite different from 
that of so many of their brothers in Europe and 
America.” Drawn by the lures of city life, “many 
abandon their villages and the healthy and simple 
life on the land and take refuge in the outlying 
districts of big cities, lonely and lost,” the com- 
mentator said. He noted that the population of 
the industrial cities in Asia and Africa has mul- 
tiplied itself three, five or ten times in recent 
years. Young workers “‘are attracted by the most 
illusory and apparent aspects of civilization and 
progress. Their experience does not enable them 
to understand that the betterment of material 
conditions, without an accompanying develop- 
ment of cultural, spiritual and religious life, is 
not enough for perfecting man.” 


Radio Vatican said the resulting disillusion leaves 
many young workers unable “‘to defend themselves 
against the propaganda of the Communist organizations 
which, through trade unions, attracts them with the 
mitage of class struggle and little by little infects them 
with the materialistic conception of life. 


“The missionaries and competent people have al- 
ready indicated the road to be followed. They agree 
that a well organized Christian trade union would be 
the best instrument to solve a social problem in which 
trade unionism plays a predominant part. With a 
Christian trade union a spiritual activity penetrates the 
people and leads to their development in line with the 
dignity of the human being, according to what has 
been laid down by the social doctrine of the Church.” 


New Approach to Migrant Labor Problems 


ie U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR is studying 
procedures to tighten up the migrant labor 
program in this country. The action was taken 
after an announcement by Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director of the department’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, that the Labor Department would 
require a fifty-cent-hour minimum wage for all 
Mexican farm laborers, even those working at 
piece rates. Mr. Goodwin stated that the Govern- 
ment would not sign any more contracts for bring- 
ing in braceros unless the fifty-cent minimum 
were included. It was stated that all domestic 
agricultural workers should have priority on jobs 
and that, before braceros are brought into this 
country, efforts should be made to insure that 
their presence will not affect domestic labor. 

The L.U.D. Digest, official organ of the Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, carries a 
lengthy article on the migrant farm worker in 
its spring issue. The author, Milton Plumb, is 
Director of Publicity, U. S. Section, Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee. His 
theme is that a turning point has at long last 
been reached in the uphill battle to improve the 
condition of migratory farm workers in the U. S. 
According to Mr. Plumb, the brighter future for 
migrant workers is the result of collaboration be- 
tween the governments of the U. S. and Mexico, 
and between the labor movements of the two 
countries. 

We are told that the bulk of migratory agri- 
cultural labor falls into two main groups. The 
first is composed of U. S. citizen, or domestic, 
farm workers, made up of many nationalities with 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans 
predominating. Whole families of workers are 
included in this group—men, women and chil- 
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dren, with farm employers showing no less hesi- 
tancy at exploiting the children than the adult 
male workers. 

The second group is composed of the Mexican 
contract workers, carefully selected male workers 
only, who leave their families behind in Mexico 
when, enticed by employer propaganda below the 
border, they come North in search of the fabulous 
“riches” they are told can be found by working 
in this country’s agriculture. These Mexican 
workers, numbering close to half a million an- 
nually, now make up from one-quarter to one- 
fifth of the hired farm labor force in this country 
and dominate the foreign farm labor picture. 

The Mexican workers, thanks largely to the 
insistence of their government upon minimum 
labor standards and the subsequent work which 
has been carried on jointly by the labor movements 
of the two nations, are today, despite their not 
infrequent mistreatment and exploitation, legally 
the most favored group of hired farm workers 
in this country. They enjoy many benefits and 
protections now denied to our own citizen farm 
workers—benefits guaranteed not only by a law 
passed by Congress, but also by a solemn interna- 
tional agreement negotiated between the two 
nations. 

In seeking justice particularly for the exploited Mex- 
ican migrant labor the Catholic Church has been well 
represented by the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish- 
Speaking. Perhaps no organization has spoken out 
more forthrightly or more persistently against these 
abuses. The periodical regional congresses sponsored 
by the Committee have proven to be effective sounding 
boards for bringing to public knowledge the exploitation 
of Mexican farm workers. Similarly, these regional 


congresses have been quite successful in getting action 
from responsible agencies of our federal government. 


Improved Farm Economy 


Y WAY OF A REVERSAL of the usual state of 

affairs, the nation’s farmers are having a 
taste of moderate prosperity while the rest of the 
national economy continues to feel the pinch of 
the recession. Some specifics on the brighter 
farm picture are furnished in the May issue of 
Business and Economics, published by the First 
National Bank of New York. It is stated that, 
as of mid-April, the index of farm product prices 
was 266 (1910-14=100), 10 per cent above a 
year earlier and highest since January 1953. More- 
over, the jump in farm prices during the past 
year has exceeded the rise in costs. As a result, 
the so-called parity ratio (the ratio of farm prices 


received to prices paid) in mid-April stood at 87 
per cent, up from 82 per cent a yeat ago. 

In addition, farmers’ realized net income in the 
first three months of 1958 was close to an annual 
rate of $13 billion, compared with $11.17 billion 
in the same period last year. While some of the 
upturn was due to delayed marketings of crops 
harvested last fall, most of it reflects the 1mprove- 
ment in farm prices. 

More important, this improvement in farmers’ well- 
being comes at a time when the nation’s over-all economy 
is in a downturn. It also belies the contention of Con- 
gressional farm bloc members and others that agriculture 
is precipitating the current business recession. Com- 
mented an Agriculture Department official in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 24: “It's enough to make any 
good agricultural economist turn over in his grave. 
We've always assumed that farmers can be prosperous 
only in a rising economy.” 


Anniversary of USEP 


zoe IN THE FREE WORLD, removed as they 

are from the daily experience of oppression, 
tend to accept escapees as just another routine 
group of refugees. However, when a spectacular 
escape or something as dramatic as the Hun- 
garian rebellion attracts our attention, when in a 
spectacular incident the love of freedom and secur- 
ity triumphs over the powerful administrative ap- 
paratus of a totalitarian system, one realizes again 
that the unpublicized escape, too, must often be 
undertaken against powerful odds and at the risk 
of death. Freedom is a commonplace condition 
which is taken for granted by people in the West; 
but it is love for this very freedom that continues 
to stimulate the hopes of the captive people from 
the East. 


In this atmosphere six years ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States directed that a program 
be undertaken by the Government to assist es- 
capees. This was done within the legislative 
framework of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended. On March 21, 1952, the United 
States Escapee Program was established. 

The United States Escapee Program marked its 
sixth anniversary on March 21, 1958. This six- 
year period saw the successful resettlement of 
83,597 escapees from Soviet orbit countries, while 
simultaneously 320,000 escapees received assist- 
ance in one form or another in countries that have 
granted asylum in Europe and the Middle East. 

The United States Escapee Program is a com- 
prehensive humanitarian effort on the part of the 
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United States Government to assist escapees— 
nationals from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, the Baltic States or 
the U.S.S.R. fleeing from persecution and de- 
Spair—to establish themselves in the Western 
world and to provide them with certain measures 
of assistance from time of arrival until final per- 
manent resettlement in one of the countries will- 
ing to absorb them. 

The Honorable William F. Knowland, United 
States Senator, addressing the Senate on March 
20; 1958, said: 

“The Escapee Program—USEP, as it is called—is 
one of which all Americans should be informed, one of 
which any American can be proud. So long as the 
world is divided, half free and half slave, men will be 
drawn to freedom, and will risk their lives to reach it. 
But six years ago those who had risked their lives to 
reach freedom from behind the Iron Curtain faced a 
desperate situation. Arriving destitute in totally strange 
lands, they found local authorities unable to care for 
them, and it seemed that the new life they had fled to 
was one of misery and despair. Their disillusionment 
was being effectively exploited by Communist propa- 
ganda.” 


Growth of Wood Exceeds Depletion 


Re AMERICAN Forest Products Industries, Inc., 

reported on April 10 that, for the first time in 
this century, the United States was growing wood 
faster than it was being removed from forests 
by harvest and destructive agents. 

The trade association attributed this favorable 
situation to increases in the production of timber 
under the tree-farm movement. Tree farming is 
a voluntary program sponsored by the association 
under which the landowner protects his trees from 
fire, insects and destructive grazing, and harvests 
in a manner designed to insure repeated crops. 

Now active in forty-six states, the tree farm movement 


has more than 45,000,000 acres of privately owned tim- 
berlands on its rolls. 


Cost of Alcoholism 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL on Alcoholism has es- 
timated. that there are about five million 
alcoholics in the United States. In arriving at 
this estimate, the term alcoholic was broadly de- 
fined as referring to a person who was powerless 
to stop drinking, and whose drinking seriously 
altered his normal pattern of living. 
Prescinding from the spiritual and moral aspects 
of alcoholism, James F. Oates, Jr.,. president of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Society, stated that 


alcoholics cause a direct loss of about one bil- 
lion dollars a year to industry which employs 
them. The loss results primarily “from loss of 
man-hours of work, from long periods of related 
disability, from medical and hospital expense, and 
from the expense of replacing trained workers of 
all ranks.” Mr. Oates stated that the average 
alcoholic in industry loses twenty-two working 
days annually because of the effects of alcoholic 
intoxication. 

Mr. Oates suggested several measures which might 
be employed by management in coping with the prob- 
lem of alcoholism. He suggested that management 
change its point of view that the alcoholic is a de- 
liberately undisciplined self-indulgent person. Further, 
he urged that employers and supervisors stop cover- 
ing up for alcoholics. He stressed the need of a proper 
approach, whereby supervisors in industry regard 
alcoholism as an illness and then set about to helping 
in whatever measure they can to initiate the rehabilita- 
tion of the victim. 


In an address to the National Sales Executive 
Convention in Washington, D. C., on May 20, 
Charles Brower, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, stated: 

“The land from coast to coast has been en- 
joying a stampede away from responsibility. It 
is populated by laundrymen who won’t iron shirts, 
with waiters who won't serve, with carpenters 
who will come around some day maybe, with 
executives whose mind is on the golf course, with 
teachers who demand a single schedule so that 
achievement cannot be rewarded. . . with students 
who take cinch courses. ...” 

Mr. Brower characterized our times as “the 
great era of the goof-off, the age of the half-done 
job.” (Cf. St. Louis Post Dispatch, May 21) 


Archbishop Cuenco of Jaro, in the Philippine 
Islands, has forbidden the faithful of his See to 
join or take part in activities sponsored by the 
Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations under pain of serious sin. Catholics of the 
diocese who are associated with either organiza- 
tion after May 31 “cannot act as sponsors at bap- 
tism or confirmation and should be refused abso- 
lution unless sincerely contrite, and should be 
denied reception of the sacraments.” In 1954 the 
Bishops of the Philippines issued a decree forbid- 
ding Filipino Catholics to be associated in any 
way with the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.O. (The 
Examiner, Bombay, April 19.) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ON THE TRAIL OF FATHER WENINGER IN 1809 


Report of the Missionary P. F. X. Weninger of the Society of Jesus to the 
Honorable Ludwig-Missions- Verein in Munich on the Missions 
Preached during 1809 in the United States of America 


NDER THIS CAPTION, the late F. P. Kenkel 

published this short note: “The Catholic 
Sentinel, published in Portland, Oregon, owes 
its origin to a great extent to the zeal of the 
missionary, Father Weninger, of the Society of 
Jesus, who was highly revered by the older Ger- 
man generation. In the supplement to the 
Golden Jubilee edition of the said paper, issued 
on February 5 of this year (1920), Weninger’s 
part in the establishment of the Sevtiel in 1870, 
at a time when the minds of the non-Catholics 
were still excited by reason of the bigotry 
aroused by the Vatican Council, is described in 
these words (verbatim quotation): “The Rev. 
F, X. Weninger, S.J., an able and zealous mis- 
sionary, who in those days spent a considerable 
portion of his time in this section, by his ser- 
mons gave great impetus to the demand for a 
Catholic journal in Oregon. In a sermon preach- 
ed at the cathedral in 1869, he most earnestly 
urged the establishment of such in Portland. 
An experienced controversialist, he realized how 
much of the anti-Catholic feeling arises from 
ignorance, and he counted greatly on the ability 
of a Catholic paper as an educational force.” 
(Central-Blatt and Social Justice, May, 1920, 
pa2)) 

Father Weninger published a detailed report 
of his missions on the Pacific Coast in 1869, 
and received from the Munich Missionary Society 
in 1870 the sum of 3,439 Gulden (about $1,200) 
in support of his missions, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
January, 1870 


The year just concluded constitutes, so to speak, 
a chapter of my missionary activity in this part 
of the world. I count it one of the most re 
markable and at the same time most important 
years of my life. It opened to me a new field 
of apostolic labor and in many ways a vast field 
of new experiences in God’s vineyard. It was 
to be the year in which I realized, after twenty- 


one years of residence in America, my decision 
to push westward to the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

I did not set out on my missionary trips as 
I had been accustomed, namely, immediately 
after my own retreat at the beginning of the 
year. This time other urgent work kept me some 
weeks longer in Cincinnati after the close of 
my retreat. I had to supervise the German edi- 
tion of my book on The Infallibility of the Pope. 
As soon as this German edition was finished 
and the last plate had been stereotyped, I went 
to Louisville to preach the first mission of this 
year in German St. Mary’s Church, visited some 
congregations in the Eastern States and preached 
a mission there. This time I will only mention 
the names of these congregations, because I will 
have to write at greater length of the missions 
in California and Oregon. I imagine that my 
readers will be more interested in the latter. 

After the mission in Louisville, I visited St. 
Peter's in the State of Indiana; Holy Trinity 
Church in Dayton, Ohio; Peoria, a large com- 
mercial city in Illinois; the new episcopal city 
of Rochester, New York, and finally the pil- 
gtimage church of the Fourteen Holy Helpers 
near Buffalo, New York. This is the only pil- 
grimage church which I ever came upon in the 
United States. It is completely covered with 
votive memorials. I had reason to recommend 
myself to the protection of these tried helpers, for 
the desire of the Rt. Rev. Archbishop of San 
Francisco drew me irresistibly to California. The 
only thing I still had to do was to supervise the 
French edition of my book which was to be 
printed in Besancon. In this supervision the 
Atlantic cable did great services for me. In the 
near future the Pacific Railroad will operate and 
I intended to wait for that event. 

Thus the month of July arrived and I left 
Cincinnati to traverse the entire American con- 
tient on the new railroad. In those days this | 
was a great and dangerous adventure. It was 
broadcast in all Eastern newspapers that it 
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would require more courage to travel on the 
newly improvised railroad through the deserts 
and over the Rocky Mountains of Nebraska, 
Utah, Colorado and Nevada than to navigate 
around the earth three times. 

My report on this trip will reveal whether and 
how much truth there was in these assertions. 
Since I have already published my experiences 
on the Pacific Coast in American newspapers, 
I will here add these reports in chronological 
order. 


I. My Trip on the Pacific Railroad 
to San Francisco, July 15-21, 1869 


It will certainly interest all friends of the truth 
to get some accurate information on the con- 
dition of the newly opened Pacific Transit Rail- 
road. Now my logic teaches: facts refute all 
objections (contra experimentum non valet argu- 
mentum). The first slanderous reports which 
branded the railroad as humbug and a swindle 
were regarded by me from the beginning as 
outbursts of passion and propaganda for a 
southern railroad. Yet I surmised that there 
might be some truth in them. But the experi- 
ence I have had adequately confirms my suspicion 
that the reports were slanderous. On the first 
part of the trip I made many interruptions in 
order to say Mass as often as possible. I did 
this in St. Louis, Leavenworth, St. Joseph and 
Omaha. I had intended to make the trip with- 
out interruptions for the 2,000 miles west of 
Omaha, because an interruption would be 1m- 
possible. My calculation proved correct. The 
first 1,600 miles lead through deserts. How 
the last stretch looked, I shall tell in detail in 
the course of this account. 

When I arrived in Omaha on the evening of 
July 15, things looked as if I would be forced 
to delay my trip. Cloud bursts which flooded 
the whole place threatened to make the rails 
impassable, some parts of the roadbed having 
been swept away. Two trains which were sched- 
uled to arrive were derailed. I was told: Be 
cautious; the trip will now be treacherous. How- 
ever, I said to myself, maybe it will continue 
to rain tomorrow or even for a whole week. 
I have announced the mission in San Francisco 
and I must go on. God’s Providence can protect 
me and, after all, I would prefer to land in 
eternity (with steam) while on a missionary 
journey, than to get their via a sickbed. I was 
not sorry for this decision. We rode very cau- 


tiously at first; the weather began to clear up 
and the steam-horse snorted as it ran at top- 
speed across the plains. In the vicinity the hills 
were gradually disappearing and the railroad ap- 
proached the well-known and often-referred to 
plains. 


The trip across the plains reminds one of a 
trip across the ocean. On the latter you see 
nothing but the heavens and water; and here 
you see nothing but the heavens and grass. Re- 
markable is the imperceptibly gradual rising of 
the elevation of the land. Unencumbered by 
bridges and tunnels, we attained heights of 
8,000 feet above sea level. Six hundred miles 
west of Omaha, like little hills on the horizon, 
the heaven-scaling Rocky Mountains begin to 
rise. The snow which covers them tells the trav- 
eler at what height he is now travelling. Since 
leaving Tyrol, I have never so enjoyed the aspect 
of snow-covered mountains. The sight of the 
Rocky Mountains revived in my mind reminis- 
cences of the old homeland with renewed vigor. 
Thirty years have now passed since I left it. 
At that time I never thought that I would ever 
ride on a railroad to the Rocky Mountains of 
America and past them. The rare mountain air 
may be the reason why travelling on a railroad 
tires you so little. The road through Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah and Nevada is always from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. 


If ever an object of this world has received 
its appropriate name, this is true of the Rocky 
Mountains. While travelling for 600 miles 
through the plains, you cannot help but say now 
and then: ‘Plains, plains.” So you now are 
forced to say the opposite: “Mountains, rocks, 
rocks.’ Though the trip through the plains 
was monotonous amidst the masses of grass, the 
view now has become picturesque and changes 
with every minute as we fly through the moun- 
tains of towering rocks. At some points you 
hardly have time to enjoy the spectacle of rock 
formations on the right and the left which come 
rapidly in succession. The ravines of this world 
of rock are called snow slides (avalanches); a 
surprise awaits you as you look up from the 
recesses of the ravines to the rocky cliffs above. 
You may wonder: what would happen if the 
mass above were shaken and pieces of rock 
broke off? What would happen to the coach 
and, what is worse, to the passengers? 


The sunset is particularly beautiful in these 
regions of rock, and surely more picturesque 
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than on the ocean. Yet how little gratification 
would the eye find if it never could rest on 
pleasant meadows, woods and the rocks of the 
valleys. For a stretch of 700 miles the eye sees 
a weird mass of rock, at some places of white 
color with a few patches of grass here and there. 
This kind of land, the so-called Great Desert, 
starts in Utah, along the lower part of the Salt 
Lake and runs almost through the entire state of 
Nevada. 

In regard to the Salt Lake itself and its ill- 
famed Mormon region, suffice it to say that the 
railroad runs along the Lake but does not 
touch the city which, as I surmise, must be lo- 
cated ten miles away. However, the railroad 
passes through several colonies of the sect. They 
live mostly in villages and not on isolated farms. 


The closer you approach California, the more 
Chinese you meet. This is surely remarkable 
in that in the United States the descendants of 
the three Patriarchs—Sem, Cham and Japhet— 
seem to unite in the inhabitants, viz., Europeans, 
Asiatics and Africans. May the One True Church 
unite them and form them into one family in 
Christ—a work which she alone can accomplish. 


Finally nearing the end of our trip, we ar- 
rived at the border mountains of California. 
With them the cultivated lands begin. On the 
railroad map a number of stations are marked 
which might induce one to believe that they are 
good country towns. This is a mistake. Except 
for Cheyenne and a few miserable forts, you 
see at such places nothing but shanties and 
wooden huts which are covered with white cloth 
and surrounded by the same to mark the prem- 
ises. Half a dozen of such habitations are called 
a city. Thus for instance, Humboldt City on 
the Humboldt River does not count a dozen 
huts. You could re-name it “Humbug City.” 

At the border mountains of California social 
life is resumed. These mountains ate called 
the Sierra Nevadas from the snow which per- 
ennially covers their tops. They also include the 
gold region which first excited the gold craze 
and the rush to California form the Eastern 
states. You would think that the trip had come 
to an end upon arrival at the foot of the Sierras. 
But this was not the case. Now the real trip 
begins. 

Up to this point Nature seemed to tell man: 
All you have to do is to lay the rails and then 
you can run off. Even in the regions of the 
Rocky Mountains you find everywhere natural 


intersections opening a way for a road. Yet 
here at the foot of the Sierra Nevadas Nature 
calls: Stop, here I am master and you cannot 
get through. And man, conscious of his spirit- 
ual powers and dominion over Nature, answers: 
Here I will and must break through. And so 
it has been done, but in a stupendous way. All 
along the route thus far the ground had placed 
itself. humbly at the feet of man. But now the 
road is blocked with continuing barriers. Now 
curve follows curve as the road winds on edges 
of abysses one thousand feet deep. Bridge is 
aligned to bridge, tunnel follows tunnel. More 
neck-breaking are the wooden trestles which shake 
and seem about to collapse as the cars roll over 
them high above the frightful abyss. Since in 
winter snow drifts at this height reach thirty to 
forty feet, wooden tunnels are built to keep the 
roadbed open. These structures may be protec- 
tions against snowstorms; but will they be pro- 
tection against the avalanches? Honor to whom 
honor is due! The railroad can run during this 
season of snow and probably during the whole 
year; but this is achieved during severe winters 
only under the greatest difficulties. 

A southern transit railroad is now and will 
remain a crying need to keep communication 
with California uninterrupted. But that will 
not detract from the usefulness of this northern 
railroad which was built not for sham but in 
real earnestness and with great energy. For the 
present it is managed as well as could be ex- 
pected in these circumstances. I found that the 
trains run on schedule, arriving rather a minute 
sooner than later. Thus far my experiences on 
this trip. 


It proved of great interest to me to witness 
during my entire trip striking evidences of men’s 
prowess in promoting temporal ends. Thomas 
a Kempis said already in his time: If men would 
do only one tenth for eternity what they do for 
temporal profit, they would all become real 
saints. What would the same Thomas say today, 
looking on the men busily seeking only money 
and earthly goods! You are particularly remind- 
ed of this craze for money on the part of chil- 
dren of the world when you hear the puffing of 
the steam engines on the railroads and in the 
factories, which is not interrupted day or night. 
Looking now on the gold regions from which 
during the past thirty years millions of dollars 
worth of gold has been dug and washed, you: 
are reminded of a field raked up by a pack of 
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swine. These regions present a miserable aspect, 
contrasting sharply with the poetic scenic beauty 
of the Sierra Nevadas. 

When we stopped at a station in the gold 
region to take dinner, I saw that I was being 
served for the first time in my life by a China- 
man. ‘The Chinese were brisk and nimble boys. 
Seeing fresh grapes in mid-July reminded me 
that we were speedily approaching the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean in the latitude of California. 
Punctually on the minute the train arrived at the 
last depot. The call went out: Sacramento City! 
We had arrived at the famous Bay of San 
Francisco and boarded the steamer which was 
in readiness. After a favorable voyage we arrived 
in the harbor of San Francisco at 10:00 o'clock 
in the evening of July 21, 1869. 


Il. Missions in San Francisco 
July 22— August 18, 1809 


Having preached two missions since my at- 
rival in California, one in German and another 
in English, only today did I find time to write a 
report of them, in keeping with the promise in 
my former report on my trip on the Pacific Rail- 
road to California. 


As I have mentioned in my former report, I 
arrived safely in Sacramento four days after leav- 
ing Omaha. Sacramento is at present the capital 
of the state. A steamer which is connected with 
the Pacific Railroad took us aboard and brought 
us to San Francisco the same evening. 


I did not get a look at Sacramento; there was 
no time for this. The noise made by the taxi- 
drivers, deafening as it was, was a sure indication 
that Sacramento must be a large city. I expect 
to preach a sermon there later, and I reserve a 
description of that city until then. 


The weather was up to the expectations of those 
coming from the East who had read reports about 
California. You anticipate that you will enter a 
country where people wear the same clothes win- 
ter and summer, day and night, as is done in 
Texas, and where people sleep in the open air. 
This may be the case and there might be much 
truth in such reports if you are speaking of the 
interior country. But you will be greatly deceived 
and disabused of such ideas once you ride out 
from Sacramento into the Bay of San Francisco 
and then settle down in San Francisco itself. The 
roughest and coldest months in that place are the 
summer months: June, July and August. 


As soon as you ride out a few hours from 
Sacramento, you are struck by the sharp, cutting 
air blowing over the Bay. This condition is 
caused by the trade winds which daily blow 
across the Bay and through San Francisco. Ten 
miles inland you do not feel anything of this 
breeze. However, there is no winter here; sum- 
mer is the cool and even cold season. You feel this 
change of temperature the more, because you ar- 
rive in thin clothes and do not expect such a 
change. During the voyage the eye looks out 
to the coast and is enchanted by the view of the 
land. But the peculiar beauty of the Bay is ap- 
preciated best from the hills overlooking San 
Francisco and the adjacent mountain chains. I 
found the city better regulated and unified, 
despite its numerous hills, than I had imagined. 
I expected to see a city covering a flat and sandy 
strip of land recovered from the Bay, like one 
sees in Chicago on Lake Michigan, and inter- 
sected by broad and long avenues flanked by few 
houses. Here you find just the opposite. Boston 
and Pittsburgh resemble San Fancisco better than 
does Chicago. Yet San Francisco surpasses Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh in its houses which cover the 
hills and hillocks. There are steep hills in the 
city covered with houses which no truck can ap- 
proach. It seems that the first settlers had a 
mania to settle at a given place by all means. 
It was the time of the paroxysm of the gold 
fever. 

Despite these handicaps you find in San 
Francisco beautiful streets, but not as wide as in 
other American cities. Street cars cross the city 
in all directions. Stores form long rows, dis- 
playing in their show windows the greatest va- 
riety of goods. The stores in the interior are 
not so spacious. The movement of individuals 
among the crowds going and coming ts charac- 
teristically “Californian.” It reveals to the close 
observer more strikingly than Broadway in New 
York what these gold-seekers are running after. 
You may read it on some faces as plainly as 
possible: “What I want here, you need not ask. 
Here I will make money, even if the Devil will 
take me right from the street to hell.” In fact, 
you will here observe so many peculiar, I may 
say, demon-like faces. Pagan temples are found 
in San Francisco, where idols are adored and 
sacrifices offered to them. Immigrant China- 
men have built them. All the streets are full of 
Chinamen after working hours. The Chinese 
quarters are overcrowded. There might be about 
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twenty thousand Chinamen here, and ships are 
importing thousands more day after day. 

The Chinamen make a sad impression on close 
observers, although it is a pleasure to observe 
them at work with their industry to earn moncy. 
As a tule, they are dressed in clean clothes. On 
the other hand, it is disgusting to observe that 
their outer appearance indicates the inner cor- 
ruption of their moral and religious condition. 
You imagine you see in them only sickly wom- 
en in men’s clothes. And when you hear how 
brazenly these people violate the sacred state 
of matrimony, this impression becomes even 
more disgusting. Indeed, the Negro resembles 
the European more faithfully with his virile 
stature. This overflow from the East surely will 
cause the United States a great nuisance. 


So much of my first impression of the city of San 
Francisco. At first I did not have an hour’s 
time to look about. Yes, I have lived here a 
full month without ever seeing the Bay or taking 
a look at the city. I labored in only two 
churches: the German St. Boniface and the Eng- 
lish St. Francis Church. In the first I preached 
a mission to the Germans. Never in America 
have I come across a congregation which was 
in such disorganized condition. It could be one 
of the largest and most flourishing congre- 
gations were it not for the intrigues of some 
troublemakers who block all endeavors to tre- 
store union. The congregation did not even 
have its own church; it used the old Jesuit church 
which adjoins the present grand St. Ignatius 
Church. 


Surely things could be different. The con- 
gregation owns a lot in the busiest business sec- 
tion of the city which would be too small for 
church and school building, but is worth $80,000. 
Every child would say: Sell the lot and with the 
money buy another. But the stubborness and 
private interests of some leaders have opposed 
such a deal and have caused a succession of 
scandalous court proceedings against the Rt. Rev. 
Archbishop which are not yet settled. The Arch- 
bishop tried most paternally to settle the affair. 
But what can you expect of people who notified 
me upon my arrival: Even if St. Peter would 
come down from heaven, they would not give 
in. They ridiculed even excommunication by 
the Pope and the Bishop. “Woe to him who 
scandalizes others” will also be fulfilled some 
time in these men. 


I knew from this what position I had to take, 
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and how the congregation had to be directed to 
attain shortly and surely the goal of acquiring 
a church, school and priest-house. I advised the 
people to begin without taking notice of the court 
proceedings. The two priests and the congrega- 
tion (except the few troublemakers) were satis- 
fied with this arrangement and I hope that I 
will soon have to preach at the cornerstone laying 
of the new church. 


The mission which I extended to two full weeks 
prepared the hearts of the people and fortified 
their courage. An organized building society was 
established, the city was divided into six districts 
and collectors were appointed to gather the 
monthly contributions. The Pastor, Peter Jos. 
Kaiser, is leading the congregation in this new 
venture with energy. There is no doubt that we 
will soon obtain our objective. Gaining this one 
thing alone was worth the trip over the Pacific 
Railroad to California. The mission itself 
smoothed a moral and religious ‘Pacific Road” 
and was accompanied with manifest miracles of 
grace which incomparably surpassed the daring 
constructions of the railroad across the Sierra 
Nevadas. 


Next I accepted a call to St. Francis Church. 
It is one of the oldest and at the same time most 
beautiful churches of San Francisco. The con- 
gregation is made up of Irish, Spaniards and 
Italians. For this reason the three priests attached 
to that church represent those three nationalities. 
The congregation is in charge of the Dominican 
Fathers. I was glad to preach the mission there 
since Saints Dominic and Francis are its powerful 
protectors. It turned out to be a glorious mission, 
accompanied with manifestations of grace the like 
of which can be found only in San Francisco. 
There were penitents who had not received the 
sacrament for more than fifty years; people who 
had never received Holy Communion, though they 
had lived in California for more than thirty years. 


By the close of that mission I had already lived 
in California for a month and had seen practically 
nothing of San Francisco. Then it happened that 
on a sick call I was able to look down from one 
of the highest points on the Bay and the harbor. 
It was a grand view, and the like of which you 
will seldom find. I wished to go to the very 
shore of the Pacific Ocean, which is about five 
miles distant from the city. A wide street lined 
with houses and as level as a table leads up to a 
house built on a rock which commands an excel- 
lent view of the ocean. This view is particularly 
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interesting by reason of the fact that just below 
the grand hotel of Cliff House three groups of 
rock rise upward. There you may witness sea 
lions climbing out of the water upon the rocks, 
basking in the sun in great numbers and inces- 
santly roaring. From a balcony of that hotel you 
can view the ocean with ease. 


We returned from there to San Francisco to get 
a view of the city from another elevated point 
which presented it lying below in panorama. 
While we were on our way to this point, the 
Pacific Ocean, which we had seen in the brightest 
sunlight lying quietly, turned into noisy, foam- 
ing, roaring waves which break on the miles of 
tock. We plowed the flagging waves of the 
ocean. I got out to dip my hands into the water 
of that ocean and to make the sign of the cross 
on those waters through which St. Francis Xavier 
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had traversed. On this voyage I also saw a two- 
century-old mission church. I know the style of 
this first church, having seen those in Texas. Up- 
on entering such a church, an elevating, consoling 
and at the same time encouraging feeling is 
stirred up in your heart. When this church was 
built, this was a wilderness. Now San Francisco 
has supplanted the wilderness. Could the Father 
who built this church have foreseen such a change! 

I shall now go to Marysville, Diocese of Grass 
Valley, to preach a retreat to the priests of the 
diocese. From that place the call of the Rt. Rev. 
Archbishop Planchet will take me to Oregon to 
visit the whole State to preach missions and the 
jubilee. I will go there in the Name of the Lord. 

(To be continued) 


REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bauer, Rt. Rev. Benedict, O.S.B., Saints of the Missal. 
Translated by Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B. 
Vol. II. July-December. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. $38.95. 
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Reviews 


Brunner, Edmund de S., The Growth of a Science. A 
Half-Century of Rural Sociological Research 
in the United States. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1957. viii, 171 pages. $3.00. 


HIS RELATIVELY BRIEF VOLUME (171 pages) is a 
summaty of an immense amount of material on the 
subject. One can say definitely that it fills a need in 
the field of rural sociology, since it is the only up-to- 
date work we have outside an extensive bibliography 


New- 


of rural research by Dr. W. A. Anderson of Cornell 
University. It is thirty years since funds became 
available under the Purnell Act of 1924 for rural 
sociological research. Before that time progress in 
research was slow; but from then on, it has picked up 
speed, spurred on especially by the need of information 
during the depression decade. 

Dr. Brunner grew up with this field of rural 
sociology and is without doubt eminently qualified for 
the job of compiling such a summary. Using rural 
sociological textbooks over the years and trying at 
least haphazardly to keep up with some of the work 
in the field, the reviewer has found reason to trust Dr. 
Brunner. The author reviews, summarizes and comments 
on all phases of rural sociology and research covering 
community studies, rural population, social institutions, 
rural social organization, etc., up to the very recent 
suburban studies. This volume with Dr. Anderson’ 
bibliography is an essential tool for the teacher and 
researcher in rural sociology. 


REV. GILBERT WOLTERS, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's College 
Atchison, Kansas 


Claudel, Paul, The Essence of the Bible. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1957. 120 pp. 
$3.00. 

Should the question ‘Who was Paul Claudel?” 
be asked on a quiz show, the answer might be: 
“I’m sorry, I don’t know,” unless the one answering 
happened to be a close student of literature or of the 
history of our government. For Paul Claudel was a 
French poet as well as a diplomat. Born in 1868, he 
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lived more than the length of time of the average man: 
he died in 1955. He was baptized a Catholic, made 
his First Holy Communion, then lapsed into indiffer- 
ence, if not worse. But God’s grace touched him 
before he could get too far away, in particular on Christ- 
mas of 1886 Claudel received a great grace which he 
has described in these words: “And lo! You were 
Somebody all of a sudden.” From this moment there 
was nothing in the world for Claudel except God, 
although it took him four years to muster the courage 
needed to return to the Church. 

Claudel’s life runs down a double path; at first 
glance it is hard to see how the two could be com- 
bined into one life. Diplomacy seems far removed 
from poetry, and poetry is as far removed from diplo- 
macy. Yet Claudel spent many years in the French 
diplomatic service, and it was during these years of 
service that he wrote many of his poetic works, plays 
and books. Perhaps it was because of this dual activity 
that Claudel did not achieve the prominence due him 
during his life; an indication of this may be seen in 
the fact that he was not admitted to the French Academy 
until 1947, when he was 79 years old. 

No sooner had Claudel turned back to God than 
he began to discover God’s written word, the Buble. 
This book became his constant companion, his daily 
study; the fruits of this companionship and study are 
to be found throughout his life. It is fitting that his 
last work should be about the written word of God. The 
French title is simple and expresses the author’s inner 
feeling: [’Aime La Bible (1 Love the Bible). The 
title to the English translation, The Essence of the Bible, 
does not catch the spirit of Claudel or of the book; it 
is too bad that the title was not I Love the Bible, for 
then the original thought would have been preserved. 
It is difficult to understand why the word ‘‘essence’’ 
is introduced, since Claudel is telling us why he loved 
the Bible, not what the essence of the Bible is. There 
is much more of Claudel in the French title than in 
the English. 

Seven chapters comprise the English translation. The 
first chapter, “My First Love: The Bible,” is the 
heart of the book, for it is the heart, and the poetic heart 
at that, of Claudel working and writing and musing 
in this section. He was eighty-three at the time he 
wrote; but the vigor of his mind had not been im- 
paired. There is, however, a tinge of what so many 
have remarked when they have tried to read Claudel’s 
writings: that tinge is obscurity. But there is no 
obscurity about Claudel’s love for the Bible and his 
efforts to penetrate the meaning of the inspired word 
of God. 

Chapter two is entitled “The Old Testament Must 
Be Given Back to the Christian People.” There is no 
explanation of the title of this brief chapter unless it is 
_to be found in an observation at the beginning of the 
first paragraph. Claudel writes: “They (the Christian 
people) must be given back for their own use their 
Steat edifice of the Bible, shorn of all the pseudo- 
scientific apparatus of arbitrary conjectures and frivo- 
lous hypotheses that serve but to dishearten, to discon- 
cert and to rebuff the faithful; to deafen them to 
such an extent that they, surrounded by the ridiculous 
clatter of scribes incapable of arriving at anything in 
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the least articulate or positive, no longer hear the loud 
voice of the prophets. Remark that Claudel does not 
say these ‘scribes incapable of arriving at anything 
in the least articulate or positive” have taken the Bible 
away from the Christian people; but the inference secms 
to be that the Christian people can’t find the true 
meaning of the Bible because of the work and labor 
of these scribes. 

This is not the only place where the author shows 
his attitude towards what might be called the “‘scientific 
approach to the study of the Bible.” In chapter four, 
entitled “The Meaning of the Holy Scriptures,’ Claudel 
inserts two letters that were written in 1949 to Father 
Maydieu, director of Vie Intellectuelle, bat not published 
in the magazine. A note at the end of chapter three 
prepares us for these letters; but unfortunately our posi- 
tion as readers is similar to that of a person hearing 
only one end of a telephone conversation. The letters 
are written in answer to articles by Father J. Steinman 
and published in the magazine mentioned. It would 
be unfair to Claudel and to Father Steinman to strive 
to give any judgment on these letters: unfair to Claudel 
since it is only by inference or implication that his own 
views could be interpreted; unfair to Fr. Steinman as 
his articles and his reply to Claudel are not in the book. 
But Claudel does indicate that he is opposed to what is 
above referred to as ‘‘the scientific approach to the study 


‘of the Bible.” 


By this approach is meant the use of all possible 
archaeological, philological and literary helps to inter- 
pret the text of Sacred Scripture; it means the use of 
every available source to discover the literal meaning 
of the inspired word of God. This approach is not 
an end; it is a means. Through it the richness of the 
meaning of the passages of Sacred Scripture has been 
brought out as never before in the history of the Church. 
This is as it should be, for the Church is ever grow- 
ing, while ever remaining the same; ever developing, 
yet ever constant and changeless. So the written word 
of God entrusted to the Church develops in the hearts 
and minds of her members as they probe more deeply 
into the divinely inspired text. 

It is easy to understand, however, how Claudel would 
find this approach not to his taste. His poetic nature 
grasped the beauty of the Bible without any such ap- 
proach. For many years he had read the Bible without 
recourse to the scientific methods of interpretation. 
Hence when he read the works of modern scholars. 
who use this method and leave to the reader the task: 
of applying the results to the reading of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, the long years of Claudel’s own perusal of the 
Bible caused him to rebel. So did his poetic mind! 

Reference has already been made to chapters three. 
and four. Chapter five is entitled ‘The Prophetic | 
Spirit.” Claudel examines the spirit of the prophets, , 
and as he does, he fills in with many observations that: 
come from his own mind and heart. Chapter six is; 
an address that he gave to the students of the Versailles. 
Seminary in 1954; it is titled “Fulgens Corona,’ the: 
opening words of the encyclical of our Holy Father 
on the Marian year. There is much that is personal | 
in this address, and while there are many allusions to: 
Scripture, the topic is not scriptural. The seventh and! 
last chapter is called ‘Evil before Original Sin.’ It: 
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deals with the devil and his part in the creation of the 
world. The story of creation as found in Genesis is 
examined and studied in view of the topic; so are other 
passages, especially one in Ezechiel. 

There are several ways to evaluate this book. A pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture may wonder if there is any- 
thing worth while for himself and his classes. With 
all due deference to the greatness of the author, the an- 
swer must be in the negative, except that Claudel’s love 
of the Bible might be cited as an example of the ap- 
peal of Sacred Scripture to a poetic nature such as 
Claudel had. The author's praise of the Vulgate is 
more poetic than scriptural. His attitude towards the 
modern methods of interpretation precludes any value 
to the general views of the Bible. As for his use of 
texts, this may be of interest to those who would like 
to know how a poet like Claudel understands the texts 
of the written word of God. 

Will the average Christian find this book interest- 
ing? It is to be doubted; for the average Christian 
does not know too much about the poetic use of Sacred 
Scripture or about Paul Claudel. Those who have 
followed Claudel’s career, and those who have read 
his works, will be interested; if their veneration is deep 
enough, they will look upon this last work as a fitting 
memorial of his love for the Bible. The Essence of the 
Bible may not enhance Claudel’s reputation as a poet 
or as a literary man; but it will show him to be what 
he was in life: a seeker of God. 


ReyvaGe He Guyvor, GM: 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


William W. Pierson and Federico G. Gil, Governments 
of Latin America. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 514 


pp. $6.50. 

This comprehensive new volume augments the 
competent series of McGraw-Hill books in political 
science. Pierson and Gil have consulted much of, 
and given priority to, the vast and meritorious litera- 
ture by Latin Americans concerning their own govern- 
ments. All chapters stress the peculiar historic settings. 

One appreciates the topical and comparative, rather 
than a country-by-country, approach. Thus, unusually 
effective insights are possible regarding Church-State 
relations, dictatorships and revolutions, personalism 
(caudillismo) and legalism in politics, problems of po- 
litical stability and the effect of economic conditions on 
political institutions. 

The chapter titled ‘First Governments and Constitu- 
tions” offers a pioneer study of the influence of the 
Spanish constitution of 1812 and European political 
theories on the development of L.A. constitutionalism. 
Stimulating is the systematic investigation into the 
variety and meaning of “dictatorship” and “revolution.” 
Individual rights, citizenship, the executive, the legis- 
lature, the administration of justice, local government, 
political parties (particularly enlightening on Commun- 
ism), labor and social legislation (perhaps the key to 
democracy in L.A.), the economy and education—all 
in turn are investigated. The final chapters deal with 
Church and State, L.A. in world affairs, and L.A. and 
Be U. S. 
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Doubtless, the subject matter is complex, and the at- 
tempt to avoid preconceived prejudices against “Latins” 
is difficult. We know of the great ease with which 
scholarly criticism has deteriorated into over-simplified 
generalizations concerning Catholics and democracy, 
fascism, dictatorship, feudalism and the like, in the 
writings of many who have dealt with the different 
(from Anglo-Saxon) politics south of the border. Our 
authors avoid most of these pitfalls. (To mention one 
exception: Garcia Moreno is treated like the old reac- 
tionary stereotype he was not, while the “Don Sturzo” 
of L.A., a preacher of democracy since 1900—and im- 
ptisoned for it—the present eighty-year-old Argentine 
Bishop of Temnus, Miguel de Andrea, is never men- 
tioned at all.) It is laudatory that the authors recognize 
the complexity of political reality in Church-State re- 
lations. (p. 431 ff) 

While it is stated that “the values and standards of 
the Roman Catholic Church are formidable barriers to 
the propagation of Communist doctrine’ (p. 332), 
practically nothing is mentioned concerning the con- 
crete work of the Christian Democratic movement in 
L.A. Some observers recognize a trend of the continent 
towards democracy in general and towards Christian 
democracy in particular. 

Here are some samplings of frequently overlooked 
but important facts mentioned in this study: Uruguay 
possesses the oldest party of Christian social inspiration 
on the American continent (60 years old) in the Union 
Civica; with presidential elections scheduled for Sep- 
tember, 1958, Eduardo Frei Montalva of Chile’s Chris- 
tian Democratic movement seems to be ahead of Sr. 
Allende, Socialist-Democrat-Communist candidate; Dr. 
Ramon Villeda Morales is the first Christian Democratic 
president of Honduras; the Christian Democrats are the 
only opposition party in Mexico; the Brazilian Partido 
Democrata Cristao organized the Second International 
Congress of L.A. Christian Democrats in September, 
1957; this Congress was well attended by thirty-one 
national representatives and resolved to work for unity, 
solidarity, social justice and democracy in Latin America. 

Governments in Latin America constitutes a basic text 
to help us understand the underlying factors and the 
orderly processes of constitutional government which 
advance the ideals of Christians and democrats south of 
the border. 

ERNEST F. WINTER 
Iona College 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


“Not all Christians are called to engage in the lay 
apostolate in the strict sense. We have already said 
that the Bishop should be able to choose collaborators 
among those whom he finds willing and able, for 
willingness alone is not sufficient. Lay apostles will 
therefore always form an elite, not because they stand 
apart from others but, quite the contrary, because they 
are capable of attracting and influencing others. We 
thus understand that they must possess, besides the 
apostolic spirit which animates them, a quality with- 
out which they would do more harm than good—tact. 
(Pope Pius XII to the Second World Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate ) 
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GeliNeloR Atl BU, REEVA;U gs Mil AE os 1g OENae 


jane THE NATIONAL CONVENTION in Rochester, N. Y., 
three years ago, the Catholic Central Verein ob- 
served the centennial of its founding. Another im- 
portant anniversary will be marked by the delegates 
to the forthcoming 103rd convention in Jefferson City, 
Missouri: It is fifty years since the Central Verein made 
its momentous decision to found the Central Bureau to 
serve not only as headquarters of the organization but as 
a center through which it would pursue a program of 
Catholic social action. 


It would be a mistake to identify the beginning of 
the Central Verein’s interest in social action with the 
establishment of the Central Bureau fifty years ago. As 
a matter of fact, the germinal idea of Catholic social 
action was inherent in the old parish benevolent so- 
cieties which constituted the Central Verein at its in- 
ception. The Proceedings of the annual conventions 
disclose the gradual evolution of the spirit of social ac- 
tion in the Verein. While the most important busi- 
ness of the first conventions comprised the submitting 
of annual financial reports on sick and death benefits 
by the component societies, and while these annual 
gatherings served the very worthwhile purpose of a 
clearinghouse for the exploration of new and better 
methods increasing insurance benefits, it was not long 
before the delegates began to broaden their vision in 


their discussions so as to include the interests and gen- 
eral welfare of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. It is a matter of historical record that the 
Central Verein, as a society, very early became the great 
champion of the Catholic parochial school. The organi- 
zation also served as a bulwark of defense, particularly 
for immigrant Catholics in the United States, against 
the bitter attacks of that nativist society, the Know- 
Nothings. The plight of the workingman also illicited 
the interest of Central Verein members from its earliest 
days. It is a matter of historical record, therefore, that. 
the Verein was actually engaged in various forms of 


Catholic social action long before the turn of the: 
century. 


What inspired these pioneers to initiate a program | 
of social action so far in advance of other Catholics 
in this country? The German Catholic immigrants | 
enjoyed several assets not generally possessed by the: 
co-religionists who had come to America from other: 
countries. The priests who had accompanied these im-- 
migrants were, as a rule, zealous shepherds who were: 
endowed with good qualities of leadership and a high: 
degree of resourcefulness. There were lay leaders, too. 
who possessed a keen sense of responsibility. A pow-. 
erful and indispensable instrument for good was aj 
German Catholic press which not only helped main- 
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tain a spirit of solidarity among the German Catholic 
immigrants, but also imparted to its readers the true 
Catholic spirit as well as a knowledge of an interest 
in the celebrated Social Question. 


mathe Central Verein was never German in the na- 
tionalistic sense. It is an American institution with a 
European religious and cultural background. Through 
their cultural ties, German Catholics in America one 
hundred years ago were being formed in the social 
apostolate by the writings of such outstanding European 
leaders as Bishop Wilhelm Emmanuel von Kettler of 
Mainz. Inspired largely by Bishop von Kettler, the 
pioneers in the Central Verein were decades ahead of 
other Catholics in the United States in their apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the lay apostolate and Catholic 
social action. When, therefore, shortly after the turn 
of the century, Central Verein leaders began to discuss 
a formal program of Catholic social action, they were 
not broaching a subject which was novel to the organi- 
zation. They were merely seeking to implement exist- 
ing efforts with new and better methods to increase 
their efficacy. 


The establishment of the Central Bureau was not 
the result of a snap decision. Even before such an 
institution was conceived, efforts were made along other 
lines. Thus for a few years Central Verein members 
experimented with Catholic Action societies, Volks- 
vereine, modeled after existing organizations in Ger- 
many. When these societies failed to function as success- 
fully as was hoped, it became apparent that a new ap- 
proach had to be made. This new approach consisted 
in the appointment of a committeee on social action at 
the convention in Dubuque in 1907. This committee 
was charged with the responsibility of exploring ways 
and means for inaugurating a concerted program of 
social action. Its findings and proposals were submitted 
to the Central Verein convention the following year in 
Cleveland. After due deliberation, the Cleveland con- 
vention voted for the establishment of a social action 
center to be known as the Central Bureau. The site 
chosen for the center was St. Louis on the banks of the 
Mississippi, a city which had always figured prominently 
in the affairs of German American Catholics in general 
and of the Central Verein in particular. 


As is well known, the man selected to be the first 
director of the Central Bureau was the celebrated Cath- 
olic layman, Frederick P. Kenkel, then editor of the 
German Catholic daily, Die Amerika, in St. Louis. The 
selection of Doctor Kenkel and his acceptance of the 
Central Verein offer must be regarded as an act of 
Divine Providence. A person better suited for the 
unique and exacting task of establishing the Central 
Bureau could not have been found anywhere. Doctor 
Kenkel’s selection is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that he was not even a member of the 
Central Verein when he went to Cleveland for the 
annual convention at the urging of another learned 
lay leader, Mr. Joseph Matt, editor of Der Wanderer 
of St. Paul. Mr. Matt is the only surviving member 
of the original Central Verein Committee on Social 
Action which was appointed in 1907. Incidentally, this 
Committee has enjoyed an unbroken existence and con- 
tinues to function as a steering committee for the Central 
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Verein and a supervisory committee for the Central 
Bureau. 


_ Our 103rd convention in Jefferson City will take 
fitting note of the Golden Jubilee of the decision made 
at the Cleveland convention to organize the Central 
Bureau. The convention dinner on Sunday night will 
be in testimony to the Central Bureau. Mr. Matt’s health 
permitting, he will deliver the jubilee address. As no 
other living person, he knows the entire history of the 
Central Bureau in the making of which he has played 
a dominant role these fifty years. 


Var LS: 


Missouri Branch Continues Generous 
Support to the Central Bureau 


HEN, SOME TEN YEARS AGO, the Central Bureau 

Assistance Fund was brought into being at the 
annual convention in Milwaukee, the Catholic Union of 
Missouri was assigned an annual quota of $1,000. This 
quota was raised $100 a few years later to help make 
up the deficit of a certain State Branch which since 
has severed connections with the Central Verein. 


It is to the great credit of the officers and members 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri that this Branch has 
faithfully met its quota every year since the Central 
Bureau Assistance Fund was inaugurated. Several times 
it actually exceeded its quota. To further emphasize 
its loyalty and generosity toward the Central Bureau, 
the Missouri Branch of the CV continues its annual 
appeal despite the fact that the annual solicitation for 
the Central Bureau Assistance Fund was suspended two 
years ago. 

The suspension of the annual appeal for the Central 
Bureau among the Central Verein Branches should not 
be construed as indicating that such supplementary 
financial assistance is no longer necessary. That such 
is not the case is borne out by the fact that for the 
fiscal year of July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, the Bureau 
actually operated at a deficit. The annual appeal was 
suspended because in most states it was no longer suc- 
cessful. Other methods of raising supplemental income 
for the Central Bureeau were to supplant the annual 
appeal. Today, however, these other methods have not 
yet become operative. Hence it is the director of the 
Central Bureau received with much gratitude the hearten- 
ing information that the Catholic Union of Missouri 
has again succeeded in raising $1,100 for our institution, 
which will be presented to the director at our forth- 
coming convention in Jefferson City. 

Much of the success which has always characterized 
the Catholic Union’s efforts to raise money for the 
Central Bureau is due to the various gentlemen who 
have headed the committee in charge of the appeal. 
Showing resourcefulness and ingenuity, this year’s Chair- 
man, Mr. Bernard J. Gassel, enhanced his letter of 
appeal with apt quotations from Pope Pius XII and 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. It is precisely this spirit 
of enterprise which is necessary for the success of any 
effort. In commending Mr. Gassel and the Catholic 
Union of Missouri generally, we hope that other Branches 
will imitate their good example. 
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Convention Motto 


Today more than ever laymen must cooperate with 
greater and greater fervor for “building up the Body 
of Christ” in all forms of the Apostolate. (Pope Pius 
XII to the Second Congress for the Lay Apostolate) 


Convention Calendar 


HE 103RD CONVENTION of the Catholic Central 

Verein of America and the 42nd Convention of 

the National Catholic Women’s Union: Jefferson City, 

Mo., August 2-6, 1958. Convention headquarters: 
Governor Hotel. 

Catholic State League of Texas, including Men's, 

Women’s and Youth Sections: Windthorst, July 21-24. 


Central Verein of New York and the New York 
Branch of the NCWU: Schenectady, August 30—Septem- 
ber Ir 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois League 
of the NCWU: St. Joseph’s Parish, Peru, September 
12-14. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Parish, Pitts- 
burgh, September 13-15. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Washington, October 11-13. 


N. Y. City Branch of the NCWU 
Again Remembers the C.B. Liberally 


iD peas THE MONTH OF MAY the director of the 
Central Bureau received a cordial message of greet- 
ings and best wishes from the New York City Branch 
of the NCWU, through its devoted President, Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr. Enclosed with the letter was a check in 
the amount of $500.00, representing a donation to the 
Central Bureau. As in previous years, Mrs. Lohr stated 
that the donation was being made in cherished memory 
of Reverend John Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., and Dr. F. P. 
Kenkel. 


A contribution of $500.00 has been made to the 
Central Bureau annually by the New York City Branch 
for quite a number of years. It is always made without 
fuss or fanfare. When it is borne in mind that the 
New York City Branch of the Catholic Women’s 
Union is a liberal benefactor to countless worthy causes 
every month throughout the year, our gratitude for 
the Central Bureau donation is all the greater. The 
fact that the contribution is made in memory of two 
deceased men who during their life had been most out- 
standing leaders in our organization, sweetens the 
chatty of the donors and enhances it with a deeper 
Christian significance. 


The director and his staff at the Central Bureau ate 
grateful beyond words to good Mrs. Lohr and her fellow 
officers and members in the New York City Branch. To 
them we say a heartfelt “May God reward you!” 
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Death of a Great and Noble 
Churchman 


HE 1948 CONVENTION of the Central Verein in 

Milwaukee will always live in my memory for 
several reasons. In the first place, it was at this con- 
vention that the CV Committee on Social Action ap- 
proached me with the request that, subject to the 
approval of my Archbishop, I join the Central Bureau 
staff as its co-director. Up to that time I had been 
a member of the Central Verein and an ardent advo- 
cate of it in my capacity of parish priest. The decision 
of the Milwaukee convention relative to my associa- 
tion with the Central Bureau brought changes of vast 
proportions into my life as a priest. Ample reason for 
remembering this gathering, assuredly. 

The Milwaukee Convention is memorable for an- 
other, less personal, reason. We were privileged on 
that occasion to have the honor of a visit from the 
illustrious Archbishop of Chicago, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch. Although the summer heat was intense—the 
mercury hovered around the century mark—Cardinal 
Stritch motored up to Milwaukee to participate in a 
testimonial dinner honoring the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel. 
On that occasion members of the Central Verein saw 
new evidence of those outstanding qualities which long 
since had endeared this illustrious churchman to all 
Catholics and even non-Catholics who had the privilege 
of meeting him: his gentle kindness, nobility of charac- 
ter, keen intellect and great capacity for leadership. 

On May 27 Cardinal Stritch died at Rome whither 
he had gone only a month previously to assume the 
highest post in the Church ever committed to a native 
American, that of Pro-Prefect of the important Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith. A whole 
nation joined the Archdiocese of Chicago, the largest 
in the U. S., in mourning the death of him who had 
been their chief shepherd for eighteen years. In his 
message of condolence to the Chicago Archdioceses, 
Pope Pius XII stated: 

“We express Our heartfelt sorrow at the sad loss 
sustained by the Sacred College (of Cardinals) and the 
Archdiocese of Chicago in the death of Our beloved 
son, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, whose memory will be 
held in benediction for his unfailing fidelity, generous 
self-sacrifice and exemplary devotion. 

“We fervently beseech Almighty God to bestow an 
adequate heavenly reward upon this faithful servant 
and to comfort and console the bereaved archdiocese 
where his prudent government and zealous episcopal 
ministry produced such abundant spiritual fruits... .” 

Among those individuals and institutions who sus- 
tain a special loss in the death of Cardinal Stritch are 
the Catholic Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women's Union. His Eminence had been Episcopal 
Spiritual Protector of the latter organization since 1931, 
relinquishing this office only upon receiving his appoint- 
ment in Rome. He was a Life Member of the Central 
Verein since 1932. The centennial convention of the 
Central Verein was highly honored in having Cardinal 
Stritch on the program. On that occasion he delivered 


a masterful address on the position of the Catholic 
woman in today’s world. 
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Both our organizations are immeasurably the richer 
for having had the episcopal supervision of Cardinal 
Stritch for so many years. May his undying memory 
serve to inspire future generations in the lay apostolate. 
CROLE:) 

Vis as: 


Central Vere in Memoriam list 
Increases 


HE LOBBY OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU administration 

building is adorned with two rolls of honor: one 
lists the so-called Life Members who have helped endow 
the Central Bureau to the extent of a minimal contri- 
bution of $100, while the other is an In Memoriam 
roll containing the names of benefactors who have de- 
parted this life. When a Life Member dies, his name is 
automatically changed to the In Memoriam roll and he 
becomes the recipient of certain spiritual benefits which 
accrue to those who are so listed. 

During the preceding months several Life Members 
were called to their eternal reward and thus had their 
names transferred to the In Memoriam roll. Heading 
this list is the name of Samuel Cardinal Stritch who 
died on May 26. The list also includes the names 
of Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph Hensbach of 
Bowdle, South Dakota, who departed this life on March 
11, and Henry Winkelmann whose decease occurred 
on March’ 21. During the past year a total of six 
Life Members have been called in death. At the 
present time the Central Verein possesses 146 Life 
Members, while the In Memoriam roll contains 237 
names. 


The travails endured by the Church in India at the 
present time are referred to in most letters received by 
the Central Bureau from missionaries laboring in that 
country. Thus a missionary in North Malabar, while 
thanking the Central Bureau for Mass stipends received, 
tells of the sorry state of things as follows: 

“The government, radio, the press, the schools— 
the whole setting is so impregnated with Communist 
propaganda that, unless we intensify our efforts on 
behalf of Christian education, all our work will 
eventually be destroyed. We are confronted with a 
question of life and death. Do please help us to sur- 
vive this critical period.” 


“Thank you very much for your kind letter and for 
the donation in behalf of our dear orphans. How good 
you are to give us thought at this difficult time. Our 
school will be reopening on June 2nd with a large in- 
crease in enrollment. We are in need of much finan- 
cial assistance to help us build bathrooms and repair the 
dormitory for our children.” 

This expression of thanks introduced a letter sent to 
the office manager of the Central Bureau by the Su- 
perior of an orphanage in South India. The orphanage 
in question cares for more than two hundred poor 


children. 
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NECROLOGY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Henshach 


Dies TO last year’s national convention of the 

Central Verein in Allentown, Pa., will remember the 
young Bishop from Paderborn, Germany, who briefly 
addressed the assembly at the convention dinner on 
Sunday night. They will remember how. this genial 
Prelate, who was fluent in English as well as in his 
native German, expressed the greetings of an uncle 
who had told him about the Central Verein. That 
uncle, the Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph Hensbach 
of Bowdle, South Dakota, was called to his eternal 
reward on March 11, two days after his 64th anniversary 
in the priesthood. 

Monsignor Hensbach was born September 2, 
in Velede, Germany. He attended elementary school 
in his home town. His college training was received 
at the University of Freiburg in Baden from 1870 to 
1893. Upon graduation, he entered the seminary at 
Paderborn and was ordained at the conclusion of his 
priestly studies on March 9, 1894. 


1870, 


Father Hensbach’s first priestly efforts were expended 
in his natrve Germany. He came to the United States 
prior to the outbreak of World War I. Arriving in 
the Diocese of Sioux Falls in 1917 he was assigned as 
pastor of the parish in Hillsview. Immediately after 
World War I, Father Hensbach worked with the Hoover 
Commission for the relief of war victims in Germany 
and Russia. Most residents of the settlement at Hillsview 
were people who had emigrated from Russia, but were 
of German descent. 


From 1924 to 1936 the zealous priest was pastor 
of Dimock. In 1933 he was appointed by the Bishop 
to be the diocesan director of the Apostleship of Prayer 
and the League of the Sacred Heart. In 1936 he became 
pastor of St. Augustine's Church at Bowdle. He cele- 
brated his golden jubilee in the priesthood in 1944. 
After World War II he resumed his charitable efforts on 
behalf of war victims, doing much to alleviate the pri- 
vations and hunger of Germans, Italians, Poles and 
Koreans. 


Recognition came to Father Hensbach in February of 
1954, when His Holiness Pope Pius XII raised him to 
the dignity of membership in the papal household with 
the title of Right Reverend Monsignor. In August of 
1955 Monsignor Hensbach found it necessary to retire 
from active duty because of sickness. He lived in a 
private home in close proximity to the parish church 
where he had served the people so faithfully. 


A staunch member of the Central Verein and a loyal 
supporter of the Central Bureau for many years, Mon- 
signor Hensbach became a Sustaining Member of our 
organization in 1927 and a Life Member in 1945. We 
commend his soul to the charity and generosity of all 


our members. (R.I.P.) 
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"Bread Cast Upon the Waters .. 


iB DECEMBER OF LAST YEAR the Central Bureau re- 
ceived a foreign money draft in the amount of $20.00 
from Dr. Joseph Scheben in Germany. No letter of 
explanation accompanied the check. Completely in the 
dark as to the nature or purpose of this payment, Mr. 
Edwin F. Debrecht, office manager of the C.B., made 
inquiry of the Chase Manhattan Bank in New York. 

Obligingly the bank contacted the sender of the check 
in Europe and received the following information which 
it relayed to the Central Bureau: “J. H. Stein, Koln, 
now informs us that the payment in caption. represents 
the equivalent of a CARE package in the amount of 
$10.00 which Dr. Joseph Scheben received on February 
18, 1947. He states that the remaining $10.00 1s for 
interest.” 

This interesting experience attests the deep apprecia- 
tion of the beneficiary of the Central Bureau's kindness 
eleven years ago. In this instance the Central Bureau 
was not only repaid, but was actually rewarded a hun- 
dredfold. 


The Central Bureau recently supplied thirty-five 
volumes of The Catholic World, monthly publica- 
tion of the Paulist Fathers, and thirteen volumes of 
English classics to the Opus Dez House in St. Louis for 
a college which this institute will open in Washington, 
D. C., in the fall of 1959. The volumes contributed 
were duplicates accumulated at the Central Bureau over 
the years. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


Ven RY RoE V.oMOAT EB DAS SB RALULN S.V.D:, 
Washington, D. C.: Das Schéne Deutschland, Berlin, 
1929 ; December Night, N. Y., 1933; Die Annalen, Leip- 
zig, 1925; Die Histomen, Leipzig; Homers Ilias, Leipzig; 
Homers Odyssee, Leipzig; Mittelrheinische Geschichts- 
blaétter, Jahrgang 1920 and 1921. 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, JUNE, 1958 


MSGR. A. E. WESTHOFF, Mo. One Hun- 
dred and Twenty Five Years. A History of Saint 
Peter’s Parish, Kirkwood, Mo., 1832-1957. Kirkwood, 


Mo., 1957. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $1,801.70; Church of the As- 
sumption, Mo., $25; Total to and including May 23, 
1958, $1,826.70. 

Chaplains’ Aid 

Previously reported: $227.68; C.W.U., New York, 
Inc., $50; St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, Mo., 
$3.17; Total to and including May 23, 1958, $280.85. 


Christmas Appeal 
Previously reported: $4,287.89; John C. Esswein, Mo., 
$6.94; J. J. Gramling, M.D., Wis., $5; Total to and 
including May 23, 1958, $4,299.83. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,068.32; Sister M. Gerentrud, 
Ill, $12; C:W.U., N. Y¥., Inc, $20; Mser = Surensy 205 
Mrs. A. M. McGarry, Mo., $10; August Springob, Wis., 
$10; Edwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $20; Mrs. C. Thulen, 
Minn., $10; Holy Name Society, N. J., $10; Mrs. Nich- 
olas Mohr, Kan., $20; Johanna Toomey, Tex., $15; 
Total to and including May 28, 1958, $3,215.32. 


European Relief 
Previously reported: $487.00; Frank X. Mangold, IIl., 


$10; Total to and including May 23, 1958, $497.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $32,583.08; From Children At- 
tending, $1,276.61; Donation (board members), $25; 
Donation (sewing ladies), $12; United Fund, $1,985.00; 
essen Total to and including May 23, 1958, 
35,883.72. 


lO03rd Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union of America 


JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 


AUGUST 2-6, 1958 


Governor Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


oy 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 


CATHOLIC UNION OF MISSOURI 


